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On some of the subjedts considered in 
the following pages, men, equally wise arid 
good, think very differently : I presume^ 
however, that there can be biit one opinion 
entertained respecting other topics brought 
under review. The expediency and neces- 
sity of bestowing immediate attention on 
the general improvement of Ireland, are 
points which scarcely admit of any con- 
trariety of sentiment ; ** though it is- riot to 
be supposed that the same unanimity, will 
prevail in judging of -the; means : by which 
this important object is to be accomplished. " '. 
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He who wishes well to mankind, will 
naturally desire to do good on the laigest , 
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le i;v^liich . his power will admit ; but a 
y little acquaintance with human nature 
U convince him, that in order to benefit 
jn effectually, it is necessary to carry even 
^ schemes of benevolence into execution 
idually. For, as labour is greatly facilitated, 
ivell as its quantity augmented by its 
srision,'so the facility of doing good, and 
s certainty of ultimately succeeding in 
ery design for its accomplishment, de* 
nd very much on allowing our operations 
be under the direction of a similar prii^iple* 
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I am aware that I may have entered too 
lly into the consideration of the advah* 
g^es of a national system of education, 
ei^ed as a question in political science, 
flatter myself, however, that the remarks 
L this subject will tend to illustrate the 
ility of affording moral and religious in* 
ruction to the inferior orders; and may 
ggest hints on the means which should 
t employed for ameliorating the state of 
eland. ; — 
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It was once intended to have entered very 
fully into the consideration of the poetry, 
customs, and superstitions of the native Irish ; 
but these topics will probably be made the 
subject of a future publication. 
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Tlie Redder will observe an error in the 
paging of the Notes ^ arising from the circum^ 
stance of the book having been divided in order 
to expedite its progress through the Press. From 
the same cause the pages are renewed in the 
body of the work. 
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X HAT science whose inquiries are directed 
to the discovery of the sources of human hap- 
piness, and to those impediments which ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and political arrangements 
present to its progress, is doubtless worthy 
of all the study and patient attention which a 
si^pject so important demands. And though 
at present it is only in the infancy of its being,, 
it has bestowed many invaluable blessings on 
the world. 

. r . t • • . «... 

To, discriminate accurately those circum-, 

* • • * 

stances and events which may have influenced 
the national character of any people ; to trace 
and unfold the causes united in its formation ;. 
and to develope those obstacles which have ' 
opposed or retarded these causes in th^ir ' 
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operation, forms onei of; those departments of 
philosophical investig'atldii that can never 
become useless or uninteresting. The subject, 
considered in this extended light, is, however^ 
attended with many^ difficulties. The early 
historv.of all nations is necessarily involved in 
obscufity and fable; pblitifegil institutions as well 
as national habits and peculiarities have had their 
origin for the most part from circumstances 
which arc now imknown : to form theoretical 
conjectures, therefore, is all to which any claim 
can be laid; which conjectures, however happy, 
will always be .'attended with some degree of 
that doiibt and obscurity which they are in- 
tended to remove. . 

fiesides, even within the period of authentic 
history, some of the circumstances which have, 
a powerful influence on the characteF and 
destiny of nations are far from being universally 
obvious. In this respect the history of a peo^e 
is not unlike that of an individual: a circum- 
stance so trivial as to escape his own attention, 
may produce, a series of events, all of which 
contribute to form his character and fix the 
part appointed him to perform in human life* 
In many cases, however, it must be allowed, 
that in tracing the origin of national peculiarity 

• • ^ • 

and improvement the same difficulties do not 
gxist. That one government will produce one 
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« 

set of manners^ and a different government 

.another set, is a fact obvious to every one ; 

though it is only philosophers who think it of 

importance to observe the. adaptation of these 

various institutions to th? production of a state 

of things still more various. "Where the 

" government of a nation is altogether republic ' 

^^ can, it is apt to beget a peculiar, set of man-? 

ners. Where it is altogether monarchical, 

it is more apt to have the same effect; the 

imitation of superiors spreading the, national 

manners among the people. If the govern- 

" ing part of a state consists altogether of 

" merchants, as in Holland, their uniform way 

" of life will fix their character. : If it colisists 

" chiefly of nobles and landed gentry, Jike 

'* Germany, France and Spain, the same effect 

" follows. The genius of a particular sect of 

" religion is also apt to mould the manners of 

^ "% people. The English government is a mix- 

" ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy* 
" The people in authority are. composed of 
" gentry and merchants. All sects of religion 
" are to be found among them. And the 
" great liberty and independence which every 
" man enjoys, allows him to display the man- 
" ners peculiar to him. Hence the English, 
^' of any people in the universe, have the least 
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** of a national character; unless this veiy 
" singularity may pass for such/'* 

A family affords in miniature a good repre« 
sentation of a tribe or people*. The principle- 
of imitation^ and mutual sympathy,^ so power-^ 
fuL ia human nature, leads the little members 
of this little community to resembte, not mere-^ 
ly tiieir parents, but often one another, in 
disposition, manner and genius. This princi-^ 
pie accounts for that similarity of character 
to be met with among people of the same dis- 
trict,, of the same county, and of the sam^ 
kingdom*. We insensibly assume the habits 
of thinking and action of those with whom we 
associate^ It is not necessary, therefore, to- 
maintain, as some have done, that physical 
causes occasion the diversity of manner^ 
observable ia different nations ; this is suffi- 
ciently accounted for, and certainly not less 
intelligibly, by the unbounded influence which 
moral causes exert on the mind. The laws of 
association,like those of gravitation,are uniforni 
in their action ; their force is felt in the various 
scenes and occupations of life ; we may easily' 
assign to their operation, therefore, that va- 
riety of moral phenomena which distinguish^ 
the different nations of our globe. 

* Hume's Essay oa National Character.-- 
2 
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As to the obstacles which retard' national 
improvement, they may in general be consider- 
ed as arising from political institutions^ from 
nationd religion, orfroni the prejudices and 
iiabits •ofthe people. . ' . ;';.'.)' 

( I.) Political institutions. These have an asto- 
nishing power in creating or destroying the hap- 
piness of mankind ; in augmenting orbounteract- 
ing, and diminishing national -opulence ^d 
|)rosperity. In legislating, therefore, for the 
human race, it is necessary, not only liiat 
statesmen should mean well ; they should of 
all others be tlie' most enlightened. In this 
case, benevolence, unaccompanied with gene- 
ral views, and a considerable portion of that . 
foresight which embraces the interests of dis- 
tant ages, as well as the .happiness of the pre"- 
seirt times, will imjfortunately 4o much harm. 
The very eagerness to do good, will, it is pro- 
bable, prompt to an interference in xurcum- 
-stances in which tevery such interference must 
4)e injurious.' ^ • » - * ' • - J- •; * 

There is no principle in political adiencis ' 
.more conformable to truth than thi&i^ that tlie : 
prosperity of the community is best promcfted 
hy leaving every individua:l to pursue, Wiflft>ii|F? y^ 
any other restraint than that which eternal jui- 1/ 
tice and ^uity imposes, his own interest in 
that way which ^be may conceive most agFeeabfe \ 
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to himself. Happy had it been for Europe, 
and the world, if this maxim had r^ulated the 
conduct of its rulers ! Every branch of human 
industry and labour would then advance in its 
natural order ; and without entertaining any 
visionary prospect, we might confidently ex- 
pect the certain though gradual amelioration of 
human enjoyment. Men will improve them- 
selves, if the circumstances in which they are 
placed furnish a stimulus to that improvement; 
they will also acquire wealth, if their industry 
be rewarded and its effects enjoyed ; and,, 
generally speaking, they will become intelli- 
gent and virtuous, if the means of obtaining 
knowledge be fairly placed within their power, 
" What is the species of domestic industry 
" which his capital can employ, and of which the 
V produce is likely to be of the greatest value, 
" every individual, it is evident, can, in his local 
^* situation judge much better than any states- 
' man or lawgiver can do for him. The states- 
man, who should attempt to direct private 
people in what manner they ought to employ 
^^ their capitals, would not only loadhimself with 
^^ a most unnecessary attention, but assume an 
** authority which could safely be trusted, [not 
** only to no single person, but to no council or 
** senate whatever,and which would nowhere be 
f^ so dangerous as in the h^nds of tt man who had 
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^* folly and presumption enough to fancy lum*- 
** self fit to exercise it.* ; : ! • ^ - - 

"That security which the laws in Great Bri- 
*' tain give to every man, that he shall enjoy the 
*' fruits of his own labour, is alone sufficient to 
**malce.any country flourish^ notwithstanding 
" absurd regulations of commerce; .and this se- 
M curity was. perfected by the jrevolutionV The 
** natural effort of every individual to.betterhis 
" own condition^ when suffered to exeTt itselC 
"with freedom and security, is so powerful, a 
** principle, that it is alone, and without any 
** assistance, not only capable of carrying on ,the 
f^ society to wealth and prosperity; but of sur- 
" niounting a hundred impertinent obstruqtions 
*' with which the folly of human lawg too often 
"incumbers its operations ; though the eflfeet 
"of these obstructions . is , always, more or 

less either to encroach upon it9 fi:eedom, or to 

diminish its security; Jn Great Britain indus-* 
" try is perfectly, secure ; and though it is : far 
V from being perfectly free, it is as^ free or freer 
/' than in any other part of Europe."f 

It is, no doubt^ natural to evjery being pos-^ 
messed of power, to^wi^h.that others should 
liaye proofs of its existence. . And^ statesmen 
must &el inclined to perpetuate their fame and 
aggrandise. their country by the effect of their 

♦.Smith's Inquiry^ y. ji. pj 182, 
t Ibid^ V. ii. p. 319. 
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own legislative authority. Biit let them recol- 
lect, that their country can only be truly ag- 
grandised by removing every obstruction to 
industry, virtue, and happiness r nnd that 
every effort to obtain these fends by. counter- 
acting the established order of nature is worse 
than useless.' , ' ■ 

Besides, it ought to be Remarked, that poli- 
tical institutions, when injurious, produce 
evils which canndl be removed by the removal 
6f the institutions. Perhaps, they have given 
the impetus of the national mind a direction in 
which it will continue to move forages, though 
that direction may be hostile to the interest of 
the people : they probably have given rise t6 
prejudices which can only be effaced by i 
length of time and many counteracting princi- 
ples. In such circumstances, even an enlighten- 
ed legislator, whose first passioi^ is the love of 
human kind, may have the deepest cause to re- 
gret,' that he lives in an age when his benevo- 
lent exertions must be limited by the ignorance, 
folly, and corruption of his predecessors^ **A 
^ scheme, however happily iniagined, may, by 
^* the obstacles which oppose, by the difference 
^Vbf the genius and character of the people, by 

* 

** the force of those laws theyhave adopted, and 

-J^* by long custom, which, as it were, stamps a seal 

" upon them, become alike chimerical and im- 

**practicdbl^.^ Time only, and long experience. 
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^* can bring remedies to the defects in the cus- 
I *« toms of a state whose form is already deter- 

•^ mined. ♦ ^ - ' 

These remarks are illustrated find confirmed 
by a survey of the history of Europe. It 19 not 
my object, however, to enter into detail on this 
particular; indeed, without any such details, 
all will agree as to the truth of the following ob^. 
servations by professor Stewart, which in one 
I sentence expresses all that I wish to advance 

on this head. Of occasional evils, (ot evils 

over which the bulk of mankind have no conr- 

* 

troul,) he says, that* ** no inconsiderable part 
may be traced to the obstacles, which humaa 
institutions oppose to the order of things. 
" recommended by nature.'*. It is elsewhere 
observed by the same author, that " the parti* 
" cular form, which the political union happen!^, 
** inthecase of any community to assume, deter- 
** mines inany of the most important circum- 
*' stances in the^ character of tlie people, biid 
** many of those opinions and habits which 

"affect thehappinessofprivatelife.''t • - ' ' 
The blessings which are enjoyed xmdcr a 
liberal system of government, are so forcibly 
described by Brydone in the following passage, 
that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quot- 
mgit. He is contrasting the wretched^condi* 

♦ SuUy's Memoirs, V. ii. p. 40#. 
t Oufliaes of Moral Philosophy. 
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tion of Sicily, formerly the granary of the Romai 
empire, and still, as it merely regards the soiI> 
the finest country in the world, with that of 
Switzerland, the most mountainous o/ Europe. 
*' What a. contrast is there hetwixt this and the 
" little uncouth country ofSwitzerland!'-To be 
sure, the dreadful consequences of oppression 
can never be set in a more.striking opposition 
^^ to the blessings and charms of liberty. Swit* 
'' zerland, the very excrescence of Europe, where 
^^ nature seems to have thrown out all her cold 
^* ^andstagnatinghumours; full of lakes, marshes, 
and woods, and surrounded by inmiense rocks, 
and everlasting mountains of ice, the barren, 
but sacred, ramparts of liberty. Switzerland, 
enjoying every blessing, where every blessing 
**. seems, to have been denied; whilst Sicily, 
" covered by the most luxuriant hand of nature ; 
,*' where heaven seems to have showered down 
its richest blessings with the utmost prodi- 
gality, groans under the most abject poverty, 
and with a pale and wan visage, starves in 
the midst of plenty. It is liberty alone that 
worlds this standing miracle. Under her 
plastic hands the niountains sink, the lakes 
are drained, and these rocks, these marshes, 
thiese woods, become so many sources of 
wealth and pleasure.*** ?.. • . i • 

•; . ..-.•.■• ^ 

* Biydone*8 Tour through Sicily aud MaltS; v. ii. p. 3&. 
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: (2.) The state of a nation with regard either to 
its deterioration or improvement, depends also 
on its religion. If that be full of bigotry and 
intolerance; if its genius be hostile to the pro- 
gress of knowledge, there can be no question 
but it will form the best security to corrupt 
rulers, and a most powerful impediment to the 
civil liberty and general happiness of the sub- 
ject. Religious prejudices are of all others the 
worst, because they are the most inveterate; . 
and you may as soon attempt to stop the torrent 
in its headlong course, as instantaneously to 
change the bias of a nation, when that bias 
owes its existence to the influence of a narrow: 
dnd degrading superstition. . ' » 

It is true, it sometimes fortunately happens, 
that such a superstition is not very intimately 
associated with the concerns of life, and, there- 
fore, has less power on the progress of htimatx 
affairs. When, however, it interferes with 
the prerogative of the magistrate ; when it pre- 
sumes to dictate to the sovereign and the senate 
of the people ;' when its leading maxim is that 
ignorance and incapacity form the security of 
the multitude ; and when it proscribes as here- 
tics, and punishes as infidels, all who do not 
adhere to its dogmas, then, indeed, it produces 
the most baneful efifects of the most baneful 
superstition. And it is difficult to say, what 
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greater curse heaven in its wrath can inflict on 
mortals : it takes away the power to well as th^ 
inclination of noble and liberal exertion ; it de- 
stroys some of the most important sources of 
human happiness; and unlike the tempest 
which lowers and darkens only to produce a 
more brilliant sunshine, it spreads a cloud of 
night over the laiid, which the brightest rays 
of genius may long attempt in vain to penetrate^ 
and the clearer light of revelation be scarcely 
able to remove. : : : ; * . 

How-^anUke the rational, and mild, and bene- 
ficial, and e^:)pbling religion which nature ap« 
proves, and which God prescribes; This is 
the religion of peac^, and joy, and righteous- 
Bess, of mercy, and forgiveness ; possessing no« 
thing gloomy or forbidding, but all mildness, 
and gentleness;, and love :— ^lestitute of all local 
peculiarities, of expensive rites, of unmjeaning 
ceremonies^ it has no temple, no altar; it comes 
like heaven's fairest gift, forcing itself -on the 
tiUttention of none^ refusing violence in every 
instancefor itssupport; but freely offering its be- 
nefits to all. How opposed to all the disgust* 
ing pomp and bigotry, and cruelty of superstition^ 

The influence which this religion exerts on 
civil liberty and national prosperity jnay be in- 
direct, but it is powerfully efficient. It makes 
the people more thoughtful and less turbulent. 
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more enterprising and less fickle, more attentive 
to order and subordination, but more impatient 
under real oppression and tyranny* Td whom 
are we indebted for British freedoin ?. : to men 
who could not bear the yoke of ecclesiastical 
bondage; to men who may l\ave been called 
puritans and fanatics, but who certainly possess-* 
ed a sound j udgment, and were animated by a 
noble enthusiasm. " Their views^ far from 

• 

^^ being odious, are surely large, and generous^ 
*' and noble : to their prevalence and success the 
** nation owes its liberty ; perhaps its learning, 
its industry, commerce, and naval power: by 
them chiefly the English name is distinguished 
*^ among the society of nations, and aspires to a 
^' rivalship with that of the freest and most illus* 
" trious commonwealths of antiquity/'* /. 

(3.) I have said also that certaia prejudices 
retard the improvement of nations;; These have 
their origin either from politi<^l : institutions^^ 
or from national religion, or from circumstances 
peculiar to the history of the people iyho en^ 
tertain them : all^ from the philosopher to .the 
peasant, are, though unconscious to theihseWes^ 
in a greater or less degree, subject to their ir^t. 
fluence. There is no profession^ \ no . departs 
ment of life, no literary or tradin^corpic^x^^ion, 

,. Oi^;lca ci;c,^ 

■ ." ^ . . 

*' » Hume's E«*ay on the Coalition of Parties, ]^;.;4a|W .^^, 
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which is exempted from their controul, and that 
has not to contend with thfe prejudices pecu< 
liar to its party, more confined indeed than • 
those which are national, but not less powerful^ 
not less efficient in modifying and forming the 
character. • So much is man the child of habit 
and influenced in all his conduct by prepos- 
session, that the religious, or political, or lite- 
rary, sect with which he has always associated, 
may frequently be distinguished, by the direc- 
tion it has given to the usual current of his 
ideas, to the predominant bias of his mind, to 
his pursuits, and taste, and feelings. His very 
language, without the aid of which he can scarce- 
ly form an accurate conception, exercises a 
power over his thinking habits unknown to 
himself; a power which, because it is constant- 
ly present to every one, and seems as obsequi- 
ous to the clown as to the orator, is not, as a 
source of error, often felt or observed, but 
which on this very account is more universal 
than any other cause. ^ - ' * 

The prejudices, however, that are common 
to a nation are more palpable than such as* are 
peculiar to the several parties into which the 
nation is divided. In some instances, indeed, 
it may be difficult to ascertain in what propor- 
tions political and moral causes have combined 
to produce them ; to say where the former be- 
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iy gan and the latter terminated their operation^ 

V since they may be so modified by the varying 

circumstances of ages as to render their nature^ 
complex and their origin obscure. Besides, 
they may continue in all their force long after 
the local peculiarities and arrangements from 
which they had arisen are forgotten. . But in 
all ordinary cases, it is not difficult to trace the 
more common prejudices, or such as are truly, 
national, to either of the causes already men- 
tioned. And hence the variety of inveterate 
prepossessions of different nations arise from 
their various forms of religion, and political in- 
stitutions : and these, while they become a 
barrier to the introduction of every thing that 
is new, present, it may be, an obstacle, in the 
direction in which they tend to every thing that 
is truly salutary and ameliorating. 
• It must be allowed, however, that there are 
cases in which prejudices and popular opinions 
may be conducive to individual happiness and , 
national prosperity. If, in the multitude, they 
are the result of the maxims and institutions of 
a free country, and are formed with the most 
favourable aspect to civil and religious liberty, 
they then come in aid of the sober dictates of 
^ reason and philosophy, and give energy and 

effect to the enlightened deductions of the sage, 
and the generous efforts of the legislator : and 
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thus combined, they carry on the society, with 
a silent but irresistible force, through the pro- 
gressive stages of improvement and opulence, 
to that consummation of moral and political per- 
fection, which perhaps no nation has ever yet 
attained. For example, how greatly is the pros- 
perity of Scotland owing to the popular opi- 
nion of its inhabitants, that it is mean and dis- 
graceful to them, to permit either themselves or 
their relatives * to become dependent on the 
public ! This opinion is strictly national, pecu- 
liar to the country north of the Tweed ;' and 
to perceive its immense utility, it is only neces- 
sary to observe the effects which result from 
the want of it, not merely in the neighbouring 
states,- but in other parts of^ our own em- 
pire. In England the labouring classes have 
no such feeling; they have no apprehension 
of shame and wretchedness arising from a state 
of absolute dependence ; they have not, there- 
fore, the same incentive to industry, the same 
anxiety to make some provision for sickness 
and old age : they enter the workhouse, if not 
with pleasurable emotions, certainly with the- 
absence of such as' are painful, and seem to 
consider themselves as respectable and happy 
when they receive their food from the parish, 
as when they procured it by their labour. It 
is not my business at present to inquire into 
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those causes which pjoduced this popular opi- 
nion in the one case, or into those which occa- 
sioned the want of it in the other : I have men- 
tioned it as one instance out of many that may 
be adduced to shew, how inveterate opinions 
and prejudices may have a favourable or unfa- 
lii vourable influence on national industry and 

happiness. ' 

That kind and beneficent Being who has so 
constituted the mind of man as to make some 
share of individual happiness compatible almost 
with any state of society, has provided for his 
comfort by that very principle of his nature 
which leads hini to form strong prejudices, and 
which, therefore, when under improper direc- 
tion, leads him astray. While it prompts him 
to look with affection on every object to which 
he has long been accustomed, it tends to recon- 
cile him to the evils which necessarily mingle 
with his lot, and to produce a greater degree 
of satisfaction and enjoyment, than otherwise, 
if placed in the same ciccuthstances, he could 
have possessed. Hqw Kappy is it when the 
objects with which he has always been sur- 
rounded are good ; when the political and reli- 
gious views and opinions to which he has 
conformed himself, are conducive to theihigh- 
.est moral attainment of man; and when, the 
.prepossessions which are interwoven with the 
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very essence of his mind, are such as no one 
can ever wish to see destroyed ! 

Though it is not in the power of the Icgisla* 
tor to deliver the multitude completely irom 
the dominion of pirejudices, he may by his 
efforts greatly diminish the force of such as are 
injurious; as he may, on the other hand, from 
considerations of policy, give them additionid 
strength by associating them with the best 
feelings of the heart. The guilt, however,- 
which he incurs, who by his talents or his 
address fosters the iprejudices of the people in 
opposition to the moral or political good of 
society, is infinitely greater than that, of Csesar 
or Alexander, who, for the sake of being ac- 
counted the conquerors of the world, sacrificed 
its interests to their ambition : the guilt of the 
latter was chiefly restricted to the period which 
terminated their own dark and destructive car^r, 
and without any farther accumulation accom- 
panied them to the tribunal of eternal justice; 
but so long as his opinions continue to «xert 
their influence, that of the former is transmitted 
with increased aggravation to distant ages. 
• Political institutions which are confessedly 
bad, combined with ignorance and superstition 
in the multitude, retard the improvement of 
nations, chiefly by the prejudices to which 
they pfive rise. The institutions themselves 
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may be destroyed by successive revolutions of I 
empires, but unless a similar revolution takes 1 
place in the public mind, the same prejudices ; 
remain to obstruct the progress of knowledge • 
and civilization, and to render fruitless the best •. 
attempts of the patriot and the philosopher. How 
m then is the influence of such prejudices to b^ 

diminished ? There seems no way in which this 
can be done effectually but by the general in** 
struction of the people. To deliver them, in^ 
deed, €rom the power of opinion, it is vain ever 
to expect; nor, though it Avere possible, is it 
desirable, that such a change in the constitu** 
lion of society should take place. But it is 
surely possible by a national system of educa-- 
tion, and by other means of communicating 
information, to make the very prejudices of the 
people subservient to their political and moral 
inlprovement, and to make even the weak- 
nesses of man " lean to virtue's side/* 

The object of these remarks on political in- 
stitutions, popular prejudices, and national re- 
ligion,can scarcely be misunderstood by anyone. 
Its connection with the design of these pages^ 
which is to offer a few observations on some 
of the causes which have retarded the moral, 
political, and religious improvement of Ireland, 
is very apparent. Let it not be supposed, how« 
ever, that I mean to enter very profoundly into 
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this intricate subject; my only aim is to ad- 
vance some detached hints respecting the diffi- 
culties in question, and lo point out the means 
by which they may be removed, or their influ- 
ence counteracted and overcome. — A tour 
through that country has enabled me to prose*- 
jcute inquiries which otherwise could not be 
.conducted with the same facility and advantage. 
An acquaintance with the Irish language has 
put, it in my power to enter more fully into the 
views and prejudices of the Irish nation, than 
the mere English traveller could possibly have 
.done. — My book, such as it is, I present to 
.the public, .with the sincerest desire to promote 
.the interests of a nation, which may, at some 
future period, be the glory of the British enrv- 
pire* 
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CHAP. II. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE IRISH. ^ 

' ** ' '. 

IN Ireland there are two classes of people per- 
fectly distinct in genius, manners, custonis, and 
dispbsitions, as unlike each other as the lowland- 
peasantry of Scotland are to that, of the High-: 
lands, or as those of England are to that of 
either. A stranger in that country, therefore/ 
is in danger of falling into one of these two- 
errors; either of forming his opinion of the 
national character from one of these classes ; 
or, if he should see part of both, of imbibing' 
prejudices from the one unfavourable to the* 
other, and of being hurried into an erroneous 
conclusion from partial and imperfect observa- 
tion; ' . 

The Anglo- Hibernian differs more from the 
native Irish, than he does from the English. 
His character is rather complex: it is com- 
posed of qualities which are cofhmoh to this 
country and his own, with some marked pecu- 
liarities which are distinct from either. Though 
he is proud of being an Irishman, he is full of 
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prejudice against the aborigines of his country ; 
he heartily hates their language, their customs, 
and their superstitions ; and is not unwilling 
that they should be considered less friendly to 
the government and constitution than himself. 
Possessed of this violent antipathy he is little 
qualified to receive accurate information, or to 
entertain a just opinion respecting them; and, 
accordingly, while he thinks he perfectly 
understands their character, he is really much 
more ignorant for the most part on this head, 
than the intelligent, the candid, and the un- 
"biassed traveller. He looks with contempt on 
the poor unlettered native, a feeling that has 
lieen transmitted from his ancestors, and is 
interwoven with his earliest associations. 
X To this character of the Anglo- Hibernian 
there are obviously many exceptions. In every 
country there are many individuals who rise 
above the opinions and prejudices which cha- 
xacterise the multitude of their nation. The 
remarks which I have made on this subject are 
an general to be restricted in their application 
to the character of the people. 

As to the original Hibernian, his character 
]ias not been well nor generally understood. 
Pew have examined it with friendly disposi- 
tion, and still fewer have been placed in cir- 
cumstances favourable to investigation, or have 
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had the qualifications requisite to form a fair 
aud impartial judgment. An original Irish- 
man resembles in many respectsr a Highlander ; 
in some grand outlines he is indeed different, 
^ but this should be attributed perhaps ta his 

situation; which is. certainly little calculatedto 
I unfold his genuine character, rather than to any 

great essential distinction. To. a stranger altoge-- 

ther unacquainted with his language or customs^ 

like a Highlander, he appears very different 

j| fiionoi what he really is ; he assumes the 8eia>« 

blance of dispositions and qualities which are not 
the most characteristic of his nature ; and ls»% 
1^ the dear language of his &thers, and superstif 

, ( tions of .his earliest days, should be exposed to ' 

.■ ^ unhallowed ridicule, he will seem very uncon-* 

-: ll corned about either. This disposition is natu^ 

ral, and perhaps may be common ta all nations 
that are much separated from foreigners,andthat 
have only advanced to a particular stage of cir 
vilization. For though the Irishman has been 
if'' surrounded during several centuries, with 

strangers, yet jealousy and pride, and ii^urio.us 
treatment have confirmed him in his prejudices 
and have strengthened his attachmeat to the 
characteristics of his own people. Thiji pre- 
judice against the sons of the stranger who have 
settled in his country, operates /hiucb more 
powerfully in him than in the -Highlander of 
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the present day : and it must be owned, that 
the latter has always had more justice done 
him than the former. 

Though I have said, that there arc two 
classes of people in Ireland of a different ori- 
gin,- it should be observed, that there arc 
three, if we include the. Scots of Ulster, who" 
settled there in the reign of Charles the first 
and second. They are a sober, industrious, 
and in general a wealthy people; proud of the 
name by which they are designated, and still 
retaining a hearty dislike to popery and all its 
adherents. Tljose counties in which they re- 
side may easily be-distinguished by the stran- 
ger from the advanced state of their agriculture 
and manufactivres, and from the^uperior com- 
fort and cleanliness of the inhabitants^. In 
Ulster are to be found the three classes which 
divide Ireland, the native Irish, or aborigines, 
theAnglo-Hibemians or English settlers,and the 
Scots. The first class in this province, consists 
of servants, sometimes tenants, as in Donegal 
and Antrim, where they compose the greater 
part of the population, and in a few instances 
proprietors; the second class, or Anglo-Hiber. 
nians, belong ^nearly all to the description of 
landed gen try^j and the Scots, who are both 

tenants and proprietors, compose •chiefly the 

* 

inanufacturing class. No part of Ireland is 
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more improved than some parts of Ulster, and 
^ there is no part where the influence of religious 

' y antipathies and prejudice is more apparent. - 1 

have often been astonished to see a man ignor-- 
ant and vicious, contend as furiously for the 
meeting-house, or church, or- chapel, as if the 
* religion of Christ had been confined to either* 
of these places of worship, and as if he him-- 
self had been the most devout and exemplary 

!( I christian on earth. A religious designation is. 

\ here the name of a political party, as well as of 

a religious body ; and it is no unusual thing to 
meet with a ruffian, who would fight for that 
sect whose name he bears, whilst he is totally 
ignorant of the tenets of every sect. < • 

The, religious animosities • which were 
strengthened by the atrocities committed by all 
parties during the civil war which ended with 
the treaty of Limerick, have always been con- 
tinued in Ireland. They have been kept alive 
by parading associations, calling themselves 
the friends of government, by political dcpres<^ 
sion, by ignorance, superstition, andbarbarisni* 
How unfit are men, placed from their infancy 
in these circumstances, to judge of the charaic- 
ter of one another with candour or fairness! 
The native Irishman' has accordingly seldom 
met with justice ; his vices have been held 
forth as unequalled; his disposition as fero- 
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cious, and his mental culture hopeless; whilst 
the fine qualities which essentially compose 
his character have been overlooked or carica- 
tured. 

There is no inark by which the Irishman 
(always recollecting that by this I mean the 
original race of the country,) is more distin* 
^guished than inqnisitiveness. lie will walk 
' miles with you to discover where you come 
from, where are you. going, and what is your 
business ; he will appear merry to make you 
frank, and perfectly untutored and simple 
with a design constantly in view. This dis- 
position has been cherished by the recitation 
of the sceuldachs^ a species of legendary tales 
that have been transmitted from time imme- 
morial. Every one is in possession of some of 
iiiese ; and the recital of them is one of the 
most favourite pastimes. * As there is not 
one in a thousand of these people who can 
read, and as their priests do not often conde* 
scend to deliver sermons, this may be conr 
\ sidered as the principal source of their in* 
•~^ — sfruction. And, however extravagant some 
of these stories may be, they are not alto- 
gether \iscless jBven in this point of view ; they 
refer the mind from the present, to the past, 
and the future ; they sharpen the intellect and 
furnish it with ideas ; and they tend to excite 
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and gratify a powerful curiosity. A people 
possessed of this disposition, though sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, will neverthelesa 
rise; and though circumstances for a time 
may repress its ardent impulse, yet their situa* 
tion cannot be considered as hopeless while 
that impulse remainsr. 

The tales of the bards and senachies pro-, 
duce a powerful influence on individual cha- 
racter. They begin to make their impression 
at tliat period of life, when almost any im- 
pressions may be made, and, when once made^ 
f* can scarcely ever be completely effaced. Besides', 

the influence which the tale exerts is the more 
pern^anent, since the young listeners are gene- 
rally, allied, either by kindred, or tribe, or na- 
tion, to the hero, of whose marvellous exploits, 
or tragic death, it is the history: all the warm 
and sympathetic affections of the tender mind 
are thus awakened, and dwell with infinite 
delight on the fond image which an astonished 
imagination has formed. 

Though there are neither bards nor sena- 
chies in polished society^ who amuse and in- 
struct by the recitation of their tales and their 
songs, there are few who have had the advantage 
of liberal education, who have not felt in early 
life something analogous to the influence to 
which r have referred. Even the youth 
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whilst y^t a boy, when reading the simple talc 
of his favourite hero, performs already, in ima- 
gination, the deeds for which he is so much 
renowned, and longs for the period when the 
energies of riper years will enable him to rival 
the glory of the man, who seems to his infant 
mind to possess little in common with the other 
beir.gs of his race* but the name. If in this way 
Alexanders and Caesars be formed, perhaps to 
be the scourge of their own age, the terror of 
the world, and the guilty object of unthinking 
admiration to the people of future times, how 
pleasing is it to reflect, that in the same manner 
also are produced Platos, and Bacons, and 
Newtons, philanthropists, philosophers, and 
moralists, men who will be the ornament arid 
the source of ever-growing enjoyment to the 
human kind! : . 

An inquisitive turn of mind is generally 
accompanied with some degree of thoughtful- 
ness. A Highlander is both inquisitive^ and 
thoughtful, so is an Irishman ; though I am 
inclined to think, that he has not got quite so 
much of the pensive philosopher in his nature. 
He can much more easily become jocular than 
a Highlander ; nor is he so apt to make those 
moral reflections on the common incidents of 
life. The latter has a degi-ee of tender melan- 
choly in his disposition m hich influences 
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most of his habits of thinking; whereas the 
former, though far from being destitute of 
melancholy, is not subject in the same degree 
to its controul. It is difficult for me, and per- 
haps impossible in itself, accurately to draw, 
on this delicate head, the line of distinction 
That there is a difference, however, will be 
readily admitted, and this may have been partly 
occasioned by the following circunistances.* 

First, there is a vast contrariety iii the 
scenery of the Highlands to that of Ireland. 
That of the one is wild, and rugged, and sub- 
lime, calculated to cherish a deep toned 
thoughtfulness : that of the other is hilly and 
beautiful, but not generally bold, and seems 
less adapted to elevate the imagination, or to 
increase the tender pensiveness of the heart. 
In the one case, " the solemn and touching 
reflection perpetually recurs, of the weakness 
and insignificance of perishable man, whose 
generations pass away into oblivion with all 
" their toils and ambition, while nature holds 
" on her unvarying course, and pours out her 
" streams and renews her forests with undecay- 
" ing activity, regardless of the fate of her 
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* The causes which have operated to produce a difierence 
in the character of the Highlander and native Irish are more 
fully considered in the following chapter. 
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•* proud and perishable sovereign :** while in the 
other case the same loftiness of conception is 
less frequently cherished, the same ardent and 
pfeasing sensibility is perhaps less uniformlyex- 
cited,the same dark, and mournful, and affecting 
images do not present themselves. Besides, 
the Highlander generally passes his life more 
retired and in a manner much more solitary 
than the Irishman, and is often left altogether 
to his own reflections, and to the impressions 
which a wild and mountain scenery pro* 
duces. • 

In Leitrim and in some parts of the county 
of Donegal, the character of the natives* ap- 
proiLimates nearer to that of a Highlander, 
than elsewhere. The scenery of both these 
counties is wild and romantic. 

Secondly, these two characters are placed in 
very different circumstances in a moral point 
of view; and it is on this particular that I am 
disposed to place most stress. The one posses- 
ses the advantages of an enlightened education, 
and of moral and religious instri^etion, while 
the other unhappily is in a great measure des- 
titute of both these blessings. Now, it to 
probable that the difference in the character of 
the Hibernian and Caledonian, as it regards deep 
thoughtfulness, is chiefly owing to this differ- 
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ence in their situation. In poetry, atid bards^ 
and music, and in tales of the times of old, they 
have been, in former ages at least, pretty much 
on a level : these, therefore, while their influence 
continued could produce little variation in the 
I national mode of feeling. But when sensi- 

bility is under *;he guidance of moral sentiment, 
it dignifies the character, it chastens the imagi- 
nation, and it makes a feeling which originally 
existed in the same degree in different indivi- 
duals, appear different only from, its being 
variously modified. 

. Acuteness and shrewdness are also qualities X 
which strongly mark the Irish character; and ) 
yet these valuable qualities are often concealed / 
by that appearance of simplicity, and that V 
blundering precipitancy which so mightily \ 
amuse every stranger. Indeed, these last dis- 
positions seem not very^ compatible with any 
extraordinary quickness of apprehension, and 
might lead one to suppose, were it not for the 
most undeniable evidence to the contrary, that 
it really had no existence. But let any one 
converse with an Irishman On any subject that 
is not altogether beyond his understanding, and 
he will find him shrewd though unlettered, and 
not quite unintelligent, though on most subjects 
uninformed ; possessing a wonderful facility of 
comprehension^ and an equally singular talent 
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for acute and original remark. These chdue-^ 
ments when found in a person educated and 
polished, and when allied, as in his case they 
generally are, with a brillisint playfulness of 
fancy, produce the happiest effect, and form a 
character at once pleasing and original. 
:* Strong local attachment forms a very pro- 
minent part or this character. The Irishman 
like the Highlander must often go from home ; 
he must go in search of that bread which his 
country denies him, but he can never forget the 
cottage of his early years : whether in the east 
or west, though even buried amid the igno- 
rance and vice of St. Giles's, the lovely valley 
in which he first began to live, and the green 
hills of his native isle, with all the soft and en- 
dearing associations which they awaken, never ' 
cease to warm his imagination, nor, to his latest 
hour, do they depart from his memory. The 
wild and simple strains which first delighted 
him in the cabin, while thev sooth his sorrows 
in a foreign clime, cheiish his fondness for 
home, by exciting the tendcrest and most de- 
lightful sympathies of the human heart. The 
beautiful language of the poet who sung the 
pleasures of hope, is as conformable to truth 
on this head as it is poetical ; and describes the 
force of the amor patricB^ much better than any 
dissertation on the subject. - 
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^1iere came to the beach a poor exile of Erin ^ 
'jTlic dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight rc^airiugt 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hilU 

** Sad is my fate I" said the heart-broken stranger* , 
•* The wild deer and wolf to a cover can flee J 
** But I have no refuge from famine and danger^ 
*^. A home and a country remain not to me. 

'** Never again in the green sunny bowerv, 

** Where my forefathers lived shall 1 spend the sweet 

hours! ' ,«'.'• 

** Or cover my harp with* wild woven flowers, 
** And strike to the numbers of Erin gu bnith. 

*^ Erin my country ! though sad and forsaken, 

'* In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

■«■-.• 

But alas ! in a far foreign land 1 awaken. 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more ! 
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**. AMiere is my cabi^ door, fast by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sires did ye weep for its feiX ? . 

Wiere is the mother that looked on my childhood? 
** And where is the bosom friend, dearer thim all ? • 

m 

* » . - I 

•* Ye^ all its sad recollection suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw*: 
Erin! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing!*" • - 
Land of my forefathers, Erin gubrath! 



« 



** Buried and cold when my heart stills her motion^ 
'• *' Green be thy fields, sweetest jsle of the oceaa ! 

** And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with de-' 
1 votion, , • - 

^ " Erin, mavoumin, Erin gu brath T'* 



* Erin gu brath^ u e. Ireland for ever. 
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To some the mild enthusiasm, the ardent love 
of kindred and of country, expressed in these 
lines may seem inapplicable to the Irish charac- 
ter. But I can assure such that I have wit- 
nessed a considerable share of this even among 
the low and uneducated part of that people in 
London. When I spoke to them in their own 
language^their national enthusiasm was kindled, 
and for a while they seemed to forget that they 
were in the land of strangers. And though 
doomed to ignorance, penury, andtoil, at home 
as well as abroad, yet, so fond are they of their 
country, and of every thing connected with it, 
that he who will talk to them in the tongue of 
their fathers, which they regard as sacred, and 
who seems not displeased with their customs, 
Y^ill be considered as their countryman and 
friend. The same strong local attachment,, 
and love to kindred, I have observed, among 
that part of the population to which I r,efer in 
every part of Ireland. When I asked an 

« « 

Hibernian about his country, whether he had 
any inclination to go to America, where he 
might have as much land as he chos e for pota- 
toes, his answer, however many hardships he 
actually suffered, generally had the same inu 
port with the language of Ulysses. 

Low lies our isle, yet blest in fruitful storer^ 
Strong are her sons, tl^ough rocky are her shores; 
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And nOnpy ah ! tioiie to lovely to my light. 

Of all the Uuids that lieareu overspreads with lights 

This extreme Warmth of affection, this strong 
attachment to kindred, is very compatible 
with some degree of turbulence or even fero- 
city. Of the truth of this remark, the follow- 
ing anecdote affords a beautiful illustration; it 
is recorded in Leland's History of Ireland, under . 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. O'Connor, the 
turbulent Irish chieftain of 0'Fally,had alarmed 
the deputy by an inroad into the district of Kii- 
dare. He was surprised by Fitz*Eustace, and 
his troop put to the rout. The chieftain, ia 
endeavouring to escape from his pursuers, fell 
from his horse ; his son, the companion of his 
danger, stopped and remounted him ; but un« 
happily the father fell a second time to the 
ground. A generous contest was now com- 
menced between the father and son, which ojf 
I them should be resigned to the mercy of the 

enemy. The youth urgently pressed his father 



"i ' to take his horse, to leave him to his fate, and 

J to seize the present moment of providing for 

j his own safety. The father obstinately refused ; 

commanded his son to fly, and was quickly made 
prisoner. 

How pfiuch is it to be regretted that a charac- 
ter whose principal constituent is warmt|i and 
* D 2 
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tenderness of heart, should not be placed in cir- 
cumstances more favourable to its happy for- 
mation, more conducive to virtue and happi- 
ness ! It has seldom had the best opportunity 
for unfolding to advantage the fine qualities of 
which it is essentially composed; it has often 
been misrepresented, and abused, and persecu- 
ted. It cannot, therefore, be deemed surpris- 
ing that it has many defects, which time, and 
education, and kind treatment, will remove. 

In this short sketch of the character of an 
Irishman, I cannot omit fideUty to friends as a 
component part. It is the more necessary to 
make this remark, since this quality has some- 
times been denied him. It has been said, thai 
he is cruel and deceitful to a singular degree ; 
that it is never safe to place any confidence in 
liim, since he will always betray his friend, to 
purchase a small advantage to himself. In sup- 
port of the first part of this charge, viz. his cruel- 
ly, we are referred to the religious and bloody 
wars of former times, and to the shocking mur- 
ders and robberies committed in the present day. 
Now, it should be recollected, that religious 
wars are always cruel ; it is to the disgrace of 
human nature that they have ever existed; and 
as this species of war is really repugnant to rea- 
son and common sense, the mind of man seems 
incapable of waging it without injustice and 
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^Ttielty. Besides, a people of ardent feeling, 
of strong prepossession and attachment, when 
very ignorant, and at the disposal of priests 
oiiually ignorant, but more designing, will be 
♦ guilty of many atrocities which can never be 

considered as characteristic of their nature. 
With this consideration in view, the Irish in 
carrying on their religious wars, will be found, 
after candid examination, not to have been 
worse than their neighbours ; especially when 
we advert to their many provocations. As to 
the more recent murders, they only prove that 
there is a larger share of public vice, arising 
from political and moral causes in their country 
than in ours; and this no one can deny. 

But, it is also said, that the Irish are 
deceitful ; that notwithstanding all their 
promises, they will betray a friend to serve 
themselves ; and this is held forth as the 
general character of that people. No opinion 
can be more contrary to truth. Let them only 
be convinced, that you are their friend, and 
they will never forsake you ; they will do their 
utmost to serve j^ou. Were it necessary, I 
could refer to many instances in support of this 
assertion. 

The truth is, the people of Ireland, (I mean 
the aborigines,) have for many centuries been 
placed in peculiar circumstances : they have 
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been often deceived, often insulted, and often 
ridiculed. It was natural for them, therefore, 
to be rather jealous, not to be too ready to 
place confidence in strangers ; and perhaps, 
occasionally to devise schemes of retaliation.* 
But they have always been sufficiently faithful 
ond steady when confidence has been reposed in 
them ; and they have been singularly kind, and 
warm-hearted, and faithful, to any one whom 
they had reason to consider as their friend. Fof 
my own part, I have travelled through the 
greatest partof UlsteT,Mun8ter, and Connaught, 
often in the most retired vallies, and surround- 
ed by people who had not one word of Eng- 
lish ; when I spoke to them in their own lan- 
guage, they received me with a frankness and 
hospitality, which assured me of their good 
will, and removed all doubts as to personal 
safety. How ardently did I then wish that it 
were in my power to remove the prejudices 
that have been entertained against a people so 
kind and simple hearted! 

From fidelity to friends, the transition is 
^asy to hospitality. The hospitality of the 
Irish, like that of the Scottish highlanders, is 
proverbial ; and neversurejy has a stranger visit- 
ed the neighbouring isle, without having had 
satisfactory proofs of it. The poor labourer, 
who has only potatoes for himself and his chil- 

.7 ... 
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<lren, will give the best in his pot to the guest, 
J i from whatever quarter he may come : be be- 

stows his simple fare with a kindness that has 
often delighted me. Unlike the peasants of sonae 
.other countries, who frown at the wandering 
intruder, he seems, to feci a real pleasure in 
f j * giving food to the hungry ; he gives the hearty 

welcome of his country to all who approach hi» 
humble cot, — ceud mile failtQ duit.* At first I 7 
thought that this might be the form of saluta- 
tion, on extraordinary occasions ; but when I 
found that man, woman, and child, shouted 
ceud mile faille duiiy to every visitant, and even 
to every beggar, I felt rather astonished. 

The rites of hospitality among the .Irish, ^s 
among all the Celtic tribes, as well as among 
all ancient nations, are deemed sacred.* The 
stranger is treated on all occasions with the 
utmost attencion and respect, with a courtesy 
and politeness which more elevated society con- 
sider as belonging exclusively to themselves. 
And I must remark, that even the lower order 
of the original Irish, especially' in sequestered 
situations, are much more distinguished for 
their attention to strangers than the same order 
of the Anglo-Hibernians. Among the former, 
the disposition to oblige, becomes rather offi- 
cibus ; when I asked for the road in their own 

* A hundred thousand welcomes. 
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language, I was escorted perhaps for a mile or 
two, lest I should go astray ; when I made any 
inquiry of the latter, if any answer was given, 
it was sometimes ambiguous, and often not 
very respectful; I was the more struck with this 
circumstance, as I have never heard it men- 
tioned by any traveller. 

It was deemed infamous among this people, 
either for the host or the guest to give any in- 
formation to an enemy of one another. The 
mutual participation of the feast was by them 
deemed as the pledge of friendship and of ho- 
nour : so sacred was this tie considered, that 
when two gallant youths, of the house of Tir- 
connel, entered as spies into the hostile camp 
of a neighbouring chief, and were invited by 
the guards to share their supper, they cour- 
teously declined. " To accept this invitation, 
was to form a friendship with these men not 
to be violated ; which should prevent them 
from giving any intelligence, or, if discovered, . 
*' would have rendered their intelligence sus- 
" pected.*' 

Before concluding this chapter, I must acf- 
vert to that suspeptibility ofgratitudeand resent- 
ment, so observable in the Irish, They are 
rather prone to extremes ih their prepossessions, 
or their antipathies, their love or their hatred. 
They have no idea of the heartless neutj^ality of 
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indifference, of the frigid torpor of insensibility ; 
and it is with difficulty, they can maintain that 
equanimity of mind, which accords with the 
happy medium of moderation. They are ar- 
dent and high spirited ; and though not so proud 
ns Highlanders, they have got all their impetuo- 
sity. No people in the world can be made 
better friends, and it is not easy to conceive of ', 
worse, enemies. They have got some vanity, 
and they may be flattered ; they possess wariti 
affections, and they may very easily be secui^ed ; 
but they have a degree of resentment that will 
not suffer them with impunity to be ihjxired 
or insulted. This character appears to me ex- 
tremely valuable, since it may be turned to the 
best account : little can be done in iniprovinir 
a people dull and stupid ; but much' may be 
accomplished with those who are alive to everv 
impression, who are acute, and gcrfcrous, and! 
•ardent. \ .:-, .'ir- 

After all, the character which I have been / 
delineating must be allowed to have many faults. 
These, however, should, I think, be ascribed 
to the moral and political circumstances in 
which the Irish have been placed. The con- 
stituent parts of this character are certainly 
good ; and if under ^proper direction, would 
undoubtedly produce the happiest results. That 
blundei^ng precipitancy which is always con- 
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nected with it, does not appear to me to be 
originally a component part. The same habit 
of making what has been called hulls^ has been 
attributed to the Highlanders, though in a less 
degree. And it is certain, that owing to the 
dry humour which many of them possess, and 
their ignorance of the English tongue, they do 
commit blunders of the most ludicrous nature. 
The old Irish possess to a much greater extent 
the same vein of humour, and are equally 
awkward in speaking the imported dialect. 
They would naturally, therefore, fall into many 
blunders, and the habit when once formed so 
as to become national, was likely enough to be 
continued, I was confirriied in this opinion 
when 1 found, that a native Irishman commit;^ 
no more blunders than his neighbours, when 
he speaks in the language which he perfectly 
understands. His humour, however, in any 
language, is always inexhaustible, and his 
" blunders are never blunders of the heart.** 

The Irish is so very idiomatic, and possesses so 
little in common with the other languages of 
modern Europe, except the Celtic, and at the 
same time so very figurative, that it is difficult 
for any one w^ho thinks in it not to make bulls. 
It is partly on this account that an unlettered 
Irishman speaks in glowing and metaphorical 
diction. It is impossible for him to separate 
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the. language of his early years from his habits of 
thinking ; he, therefore, very naturally accommo- 
dates the acquired tongue to the idiomatic con- 
struction and phraseology of his own, and 
imperceptibly enriches it with all the tropes and 
6gures with which his mind is familiar. Be- 
sides, as has been already remarked, the Irish 
have an ardour of mind, and an impetuosity, 
which hurry them along, and produce that 
confusion of ideas in which hulU chiefly con- 
sist. " The propensity to this species of blun- 
" der exists in minds, who are quick and enthusi- 
" astic, who. are confounded by the rapidity and 
** force with which undisciplined multitudes of 
" ideas crowd for utterance. Persons of such in- 
^^ tellectual characters are apt to make elisions in 
" speaking, which they trust the capacities of 
" their audience will supply: passing rapidly 
'* over a long chain of thought, they sometimes 
^^ forget the intermediate links, and ho one but 
*" those of equally rapid habits can follow them 
"successfully."* 

This, by the way, is remarkably characteris- 
tic of men of original minds. On all the sub- 
jects to which they direct their attention, they 
will be apt, unless much on their guard, to 
leave chasms in their reasonings, which, as they 
think, every reader can supply for himself. 

♦ Edgeworth on Iribli Bulls, p. 128. 
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Such persons feel a propensity to leap from the 
premises to the conclusion, without putting the 
intermediate ideas in ivords : it is not that these 
ideas . do not really present themselves, but 
they pass through the mind with so much velo- 
city, and appear so simple and obvious, that 
this detailed process seems unnecessary. 
" These are gigantic and stupendous intelligen- 
" ces, who grasp a subject by intuition, and 
" bound forward from one series of conclusions 
*' to another, without regular steps through 
" intermediate propositions." It is to this 
power of perceiving at a glance all the bearings 
of a subject, without the labour and time 
which are required to ordinary minds, that 
originality of genius is to be ascribed. But to 
return from this digressions- 
It may very naturally be asked, if the habit 
of making bulls is in whole or in part to be attri- 
buted to the idiomatic and figurative construc- 
tion and phraseology of the Irish language, and 
to enthusiasm and impetuosity, how comes it 
to pass that those in Ireland who are altogether 
unacquainted with that tongue, should be guil- 
ty of the same blunders ; and that the High^. 
landers and the Welsh, who speak dialects of 
that language, and who will certainly yield to 
few in ardour of feeling, and precipitancy of 
ideas, have never been accused of that species 
■ '■: 
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of blundering, which is now associated with the 
nation and character of their Celtic brethren ? 
Though it be difficult to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question, the following remarks 
may :^ot be altogether inapplicable* ^ -- 

First, the Anglo-Hibernians have much of 
the enthusiasm and humour of the native Irish, 
and indeed, it appears to me, that by intermar- 
riages, they are a^ good deal incorporated with. • 
each other, though political and . religious 
causes have increased rather than diminished 
their original animosity..- :' 

Secondly, it is certain, that a people when 
accused of any error are more likely to fall into 
that error, than if the case had been otherwise. 
The Irish as a nation are accused of making 
bulls ; and though a colony of English should 
settle there in the present day, their descend- 
ants would naturally be associated with the Hi- 
bernian blunderers, and whether guilty or not, 
would be charged with the /ia2^/^ or failing of 
that humorous race. The. truth is, all nations 
commit blunders ; the English, the Highland, 
and the Welsh, though not all to the same ex- 
^ tent, and a very little additional incongruity of 
idea would convert them into bulls. What is it 
then that produces this incongruity of ideas ? 
I answer, . » . • • . 

Thirdly, an excess of fancyand humour. It 
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is to this last quality, which is possessed to ao 
unequalled degree, that we are indebted for all 
theamusementwhichthegood-naturedlrisbman 
affords. MHiile, therefore,the Highland-man andt* 
the Welsh are possessed of the language of Ire- 
land, they generally want that excessive fund of 
humour which induces the poor Hibernian to 
indulge in the utmost merriment and hilarity. 
*^ By what their good humour is produced, we 
** know not; but that it exists, we are certain. 
^^ In Ireland, the countenance and heart expand 
at the approach of wit and humour; the 
poorest labourer forgets his poverty and toll 
in the pleasure of enjoying a joke. Amongst 
all classes of the people, provided no malice 
is obviously meant, none is apprehended/'* 
It cannot be supposed, that I should say any 
thing of the intrepidity and courage of the Irish* 
This has never been called in question. At this 
moment they compose a great proportion of our 
army and navy ; and they justly share the glory 
that has covered our bold and peerless coun« 
trymen. 

Such is a general outline of the character of 
our fellow subjects in the neighbouring isle : a - 
character which though Surrounded 'with some ' 
blemishes, will rise into higher beauty and per- 
fection, when its calumniators have no longer 

♦ Edgworth, p. 258. 
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the power to do harm: — which, when it is 
brightened from the dark shades, and has acquis 
red that animating lustre to which nature has 
destined it, will command a niuch larger share 
of love and veneration than it has yet obtained. 
As it is, to give it all the interest to which it 
has every claim, another pen than mine must 
describe it. All at which I aim is only to re- 
move p^-yudice, to correct misrepresentation, 
and to direct the public attention to a subject 
which at any time it may nq^ be unpleasing ta 
study, but the consideration of which at pre- 
sent it may be criminal to neglects 
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CHAP. III. 



THE CHARACTER OF THE IRISH CONTINUED— RE- 
, MARKS ON THE POETRY AND MUSIC OF THE 

IRISH— ON THEIR BARDS, SENACHIES, AND 

HARPERS. 

■ ' i ' ' 

• 

The subject of this and the following chap- 
ter, I once intended to have treated at much 
greater length ; I shall only at present, how- 
ever, make such remarks as may seem neces- 
sary to illustrate the character and genius of 
the Irish, and as may tend still more evidently 
to identify that people with the Highlanders. 

To shew from the customs, manners, super- 
stitions, and language, a similarity of origin be- 
tween these two nations,must at least be amus- 
ing. But though this may be a subordinate 
consideration, it is not my chief object. If it 
can be shewn that the Highlanders and the 
Irish are one people ; that their ancient man- 
ner, their poetry, music, and superstition, are 
nearly alike, then it may be asked, what are 
those circumstances which have formed tlie- 
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character of the one with so' much heroic ele- 
vation, so amiable, and so useful, while that of 
? the other has been prevented from arriving at 

the same moral attainment, from rising to the 
same popularity and distinction. The Irish- 
man, as well as the Highlander, possesses, with 
some limitations, " the generous and chival- 
; ** rous spirit, the self-subdued mind, the warm 

I '* affection to his family —the fond attachmentto 

I " his clan — the love of story and of song— the 

" contempt of danger and of luxury — the mystic 
" superstition equally awfiil and tender/* Some 
of these qualities, perhaps, he possessed in an 
inferior degree : still it must be allowed that his 
mind is equally susceptible, and tender, and 
generous, and he only requires to be -placed in 
circumstances favourable to moral improvement 
in order to exhibit the same lovely picture, of 
simplicity and innocence, of affection and fide- 
lity, that may be seen in the glens and recesses 
of the north] 
I ! Campion, with all the prejudices of an Eng- 

lishman of the sixteenth century, confirms this 
view of the Irish character, if, indeed, any con- 
• firmation be necessary, on a point so obviotis 
though not generallyunderstood/'Thepeople are 
" thus inclined : religious, frank, am-orous, ire- 
" ful, sufferable of pains infinite, very glorious, 
" delighted with wars,great alms givers,passing 
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" in hospitality. The same being virtuously 
** bred up or reformed, are such mirrors of holi-' 
*' ness and austerity, that other nations retain 
*' but a shadow or shew of devotion in compa- 
" rison of them/'* 

The same author mentions a circumstance re- 
specting the extreme and even brutish ignorance 
of the Irish, which, I am persuaded, when pro- 
perly explained will support no such conclu- 
sion. For, though it is admitted, that they 
are ignorant on moral and religious subjects, 
I am unwilling to allow that they have been 
at any time so ignorant, as not to know the 
guilt of homicide. They, indeed, as well as 
the Highlanders, deemed it lawful to take the 
life of any connected with another clan or sept 
in open combat ; and all nations engaged in wary 
entertain similar sentiments ; but the assassin 
seems always to have been viewed by then> 
with abhorrence. ' 

" I found a fragment of an epistle (says Cam- 
"pion) wherein a virtuous monk declareth that 
" to him, travelling in Ulster, came a grave gen-^ 
'^ tleman about Easter, desirous to be confessed 
** and howseled, who in all his lifetime had never 
" yet received the blessed sacrament. When he 
*' had said his mind, the priest demanded hiio 

• ■ • • 

^ Campion'sIIistory of Ireland, p. 19r 
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" whetherhe were faultless in the sin of homicide? 
*' He answered that he never wist the matter to 
" be heinous before,but being instructed thereof, 
" he confessed the murder of five, the rest he 
" left wounded, so as he knew not whether they 
" lived or no. Then was he taught that both 
" the one and the other was execrable, and 
" very meekl}'' humbled himself to repent-? 
"ance/* I mention this anecdote, because? 
it seems to atcord with the opinions which 
for a long time have prevailed respecting the 
native Irish ; and because a stranger to the . 
Celtic tribes will be disposed to draw a con- 
clusion from it unfavourable to the character of 
that people, which the circumstances to which 
it refers will by no means support. 

It is well known that no people in the .world 
were more averse to homicide than the High- 
landers. Even the professed thieves of the 
mountains, were degraded in their own estima- 
tion, and shunned by their fellow plunderers, if 
they killed a human being otherwise than in fair, 
combat : though the Highlanders, it must be 
confessed, in certain cases, if commissioned by 
their chiefs blindly executed vengeance in secret 
on the sons of the strangers ; not, indeed, whea 
they came as guests, but when they were known 
to be the avowed enemies of their country or 
their clan. Such instances, hQwever, were exr 
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tremely rare; since it was always deemed dis- 
graceful to the warrior, not to command his 
enemy to "draw and defend his life/* 

Similar sentiments prevailed on this subject 
in Ireland. Indeed, we cannot suppose that 
a people whose nature is characterised by a 
tender enthusiasm, by warm and social aflfec- 
tions, and who like " the men of Athens arc id 
" all things too superstitious,"* should be that 
blood-thirsty race, at least originally ,which they 
have been represented. The virtues of im- 
pulse, for which they are distinguished when 
not fully under the controul of reason, may 
often terminate in ungovernable ferocity ; this 
unhappy result must always be accidental, and 
can never be the effect of settled principle. 

But though I thus maintain that the Irish 
character is equally warm and benevolerit with 
the Highland, and, like it, that it possesses 
the elements of all that is endearing or sub- 
lime in human nature, yet, the moral texture 
of the former, it must be acknowledged, 
has, by certain circumstances, been differently 
modified from the latter. To some of these I . 
have already alluded ; it may not be here im- 
proper to take a more enlarged and connected t 
view of this subject. Perhaps there is not a ' 

* That is, much given to devotion* 
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more amusing, and there scarcely can be a 
more useful speculation, than that of tracing 
the causes which have occasioned in a people 
originally the same, possessing the same genius, 
and language, and customs, and superstitions, 
any difference of moral complexion. Such an 
investigation has, at least, the tendency of shew- 
ing us the vast influence which popular opi- 
nions and accidental circumstances exert in 
the formation of character. 

In the first place, I remark, that the end- 
less divisions and feuds, occasioned by the 
Brehon law of Tahistry,* operated most un- 
favourably on the Irish character. It is true, 
. there were divisions and animosities among 
the Highland clans, but they were of a very 
different description. While they waged war 
against their enemies, their affection to their 
chief, who was ^^ the first in their battles and 
** the wisest in their councils," and to that large 
family of which he was the head, was by this 
circumstance increased rather than diminished. 
There is not perhaps an instance on record in 
which a clan was divided against itself, and in 
which the claims of aspiring rivals produced a 
disunion in the tribe to which they belonged. 
They loved one another therefore intensely 

* Sec the chapter on tlie progress of English law, &c, and 
also note A. 
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not merely because their hearts were waraii 
but because their affect^ioDS were circum- 
scribed by barriers, stable as the mountains 
with which they were surrounded. 

The reverse of this was the case in Ireland r 
according to .the custom to which I have allu- 
ded, a chief was succeeded in his authority and 
in hiij estate by the person who was deemed 
best qualified for discharging his duty, of the 
sept of which he was head, whether he were a 
son, or an uncle, or a cousin, or only connected 
by those ordinary ties of kindred which united 
all the members of the clan. This practice 
evidently had its origin in times of great tur- 
bulence, when it was of the first importance 
for the clan to have a leader in whose wisdom 
and courage they might place the utmost con- 
fidence. It was attended, however, with the 
most unhappy effects; it divided a clan into 
parties; each division had recourse to arms 
to support its favourite chief; both contended 
with the implacable rancour and ferocity which 
seem inseparable from civil war; ^nd the 
moral character was finally injured by the 
circumstances of aggi^vation which accompa- 
nied the combat. The people were thus ac- 
customed not merely to witness scenes of car- 
nage and .of blood, but to mingle in such 
scenes when their brethren and their friends 
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\^^ere the sufferers, and, consequently, to have 
the finer susceptibilities of their nature per- 
verted or destroyed. 

Every one knows the deleterious influence 
which civil war exerts on national character. 
In some instances, indeed, the atrocities com-^ 
mitted in such circumstances are the effect of >, 
a previous state of barbarism and gross depra- / 
vity in the multitude ; but in every case, they > • 
tend to weaken the moral feelings, and to' 
deaden the virtuous emotions of the heart. In' ,.. 
Ireland, the clans not only contended with 6ne 
another and with the English, or as they call 
them the Gaily* but almost as often as there 
was anew chief every clan was divided against 
itself. This was a civil war in its worst form. 
To expect that in such circumstances the people 
should retain their original purity and ihorat 
loveliness, w^re to look for an impossibility. 
In the second place ; there has been a much 
closer connection, during the last two or three 
centuries, at least, between the higher and 
lower orders in the Highlands than in Ireland. 
In the former country, the hall of the chieftain - 
was ever open to receive his clan ; they appear- • 
ed before their lord, not with the spirit of ser- 
vility, but with that of unsuspecting confi- 

_ * ■ ■#. • 

* That 18, strangers. 
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dence, of mingled attachment and veneration : 
they heard the same bards recite the praises 
of departed heroes ; the same mournful and 
inspiring melody ; and they were accustomed 
to think, that their fame also would produce 
the same glorious emulation in the sons of 
future times. Their manners were polished, 
and the tone of their moral feeling elevated 
and improved, by their frequent and endearing 
intercourse with the only person in the world 
whose authority to them was paramount, and 
whose wealth, and rank, and military prowess 
were thought to confer distinction on the mean- 
est of the clan. It is impossible that people 
placed in such circumstances, and feeling the 
influence of such sentiments, should not have 
arrived at a superior degree of moral attain- 
ment, should not have been impelled by a 
noble enthusiasm to the exercise of every 
manly virtue, to heroism, and glory. 

Besides, it should be recollected, that this 
state of things was very general in the High- 
lands so late as the year 1745 : so that the 
inhabitants have not only had the advan- 
tage of their original circumstances till this 
recent period, but have had also the important 
privilege of receiving religious instruction in 
their own language. Thus, when the period 
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arrived in which the race of the bards became 
extinct, in which the chieftains were to relin- 
quish their patriarchal and peculiar character 
and to assume that which is common to the 
possessors of equal rank and fortune through- 
out the empire ; in which the dark, and' 
melancholy, and sublime superstitions of the 
mountains, was to be confined within narrower 
limits, and to have its influence on the imagina- 
tion and the heart diminii^hed, the mi id and; 
purifying religion of the gospel shone with a 
brighter lustre, and the knowledge of the cross 
afforded a principle to excite and perpetuate 
the noble and moral enthusiasm of the High- 
land mind. 

It is almost unnecessary to say how different 
from all this was the case in IrHand. In that 
country the number of the native chieftains, in 
consequence of the endless hostilities in wjiich 
the English involved them, was, during sorrc 
centuries, gradually diminishing ; varioii^ 're- 
bellions furnished the occasion of immense for-' 
feitures ; and the fatal ambition of Tyrone, and 
the civil wars of Cromwell, nearly completed 
their total extirpntion. Most of the Irish clans 
were now as sheep without a shepherd. ; The 
halls in which they were accustomed to asvjem- 
ble, in which they had beard tlie mubic of the 
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harp, and the song of the bards, and which once 
contained the object of their delight^and venera- 
tion, was now in the possession of strangers ; — 
of strangers, whose language, and customs, and 
prejudices, were different from their own, and 
to whom they entertained an avowed dislike. 
Every morning that the Irishman opened hi? 
eyes on the castle of his chief, his feelings of 
regret for its departed glory, for the loss of his 
protector and friend were renewed, and he 
mourned in secret the conquest of his country, 
and the ruin of his people. Even the bards, 
most of whose patrons were now disinherited, 
or in exile, heightened by their mournful and 
desponding strains, theanguishofhis woe, while 
they recalled to his recollections the tender and 
moving associations of other years, and sung 
the melting melody of " Erin gu bra/** Th6 
excess of his grief, and the sensibility of his 
nature, only tended to increase his aversion 
to a power whose authority in Ireland he con- 
ceived was usurped, knd whose coercive mea- 
sures towards his chieftain and his clan seemed^ 
the most galling oppression. He could feel 

* This favourite Irish air is very old. It is often sung in 
Connaught.by natives who have no English. It ha^th^ 
same effect on their feelings that Mac Gregor 0*Ruara, or 
I.ochaber no-more has, on a Highlander. See note B. 
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no attachment^ therefore, to the English adven- 
turer who had taken possession of the lands from 
which his lord had been expelled ; on the other 
hand, he must have cherished a disposition to 
injure^ his person and acquired property, and to 
frustrate, by every possible means, even at the 
expence of his owji virtue, the happiness of 
the intruder. 

Th(2 feelings of hatred and contempt which 
the new proprietors entertained towards the 
native Irish were equally strong. They con- 
sidered them not merely as a wild and 
savage race, to whose bards, and music, 
and manners, and customs, they expressed 
the utmost aversion, but as a conquered 
people, over whom the fortunes of war had givea 
the English nation an absolute power.^ In 
such circumstances it was not possible that 
either the Anglo-Hibernian or the native 
Irishman should be much improved: they 
mutually disliked and suspected one another. 
The latter, from principle, became often feith« 
less toa foreigner,, by/whojn he was treated, 
not with the generous. frankn€ss of his for-* 
mer lord, but with insolence ted. contempt ; 
and those quaUties: of .deceit and infideUty 
which arose out of the circumstance in which 
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he was placed, have been afterwards by stf an- 
gers considered as forming a part of his natu- 
ral character. The influence of this unfavour- 
able situation, and of the sentiments of sus- 
picion, and hatred, and revenge, to which it 
gave rise, operating for ages, must necessarily 
have been extremely injurious to the moral 
feelings. This consideration of itself seems 
sufficient to account for that perceptible dif-* 
ference between the moral complexion of the 
Highlanders and the Irish. 
' It is unnecessary, to say, that the inferior 
orders have a tendency to descend in the scale 
of intellectual and moral beings, when all 
friendly intercourse with their superiors has 
ceased. It is difficult if not impossible after- 
wards to attain any great elevation of senti- 
ment, or polish of manners. If this remark 
holds true in all ordinary cases, it is especially 
so in situations where the multitude are viewed 
by their superiors in the light of a conquered 
people, and treated accordingly with the scorn- 
ful indignity of illibeml prejudice. If they 
are considered as degraded by those whom 
they are sufficiently prone to respect, unless 
irritated and oppressed, it is very probable that 
they will imperceptibly think of themselves 
in a somewhat similar light. And when this 
unhappy result takes place, it is superfluous 
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j to say, that the influence of eveii such a con- 

i ception must hasre a debasing tendency on 

j the whole character : For^ -- • i /v t 
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Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day * ' 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away** 



These observations, together with those which 
have been elsewhbrc made, will account for that 
prejudice which the native Irish entertain to- 
wards the English character. I am fully aware 
that this is a delicate subject, and am anxious, 
tliercfore, to treat it with all possible tender- 
I f ness. The fact, however, is certain: and no one 

can enter into the cabin of an Irishman, and 

» ^ • - » 

\ converse with him familiarly in his own lan- 

] guage, without perceiving his strong dislike to 

the persons and religion of the Gall.f Here- 
members that his country has been invaded,' * 
and conceives that the chiefs of his people hare * 



I * Odyss. xviK 

i t It is singular that Scotchmen are never distinguished 

, by this appellation. Tlie Irish call them Albanaiclu On 

i * ^ entering a cabin Uie first salutation was " Ceudmile failte 

duit;" that is, a hundred thousand welcomes. After this 
the first question proposed was " Cia as duit?'VThat is, 
where do you come from. Of course my answer was," as'Al- 
^'^inn-;' from Albion or Scotland. This information re^ 
spectmg my country seemed, except in one or two instances, 
to prepossess the natives in my favor rather than otherwise. . , 
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been oppressed and extirpated by the 
English. He still points to the ruins of a 
castle which was once the habitation of his 
own prince of the Milesian race, — a prince to 
whom he himself is nearly allied, and with a 
sigh recounts the years that have passed since 
its walls were demolished by the hands of 
strangers. 

In mentioning this circumstance, I am far, 
indeed, from wishing to excite prejudice against 
'a people possessing so. many amiable and inte- 
resting qualities. My object is to shew, that 
they have been treated in a way, not to concili-* 
ate their affections, not to flatter their national 
prejudices, but in a manner calculated rather to 
excite their antipathy, and to perpetuate the recol- 
lection of former grievances. No people can long 
retain a dislike to a government by which they 
are regarded with confidence. To place no 
trust in a people, is often an effectual way to , 
make them unworthy of trust. And when the 
Irish find that they are no longer aliens in the 
land of their fathers, they will be amongst the 
most faithful subjects in the British empire. * 

It may be objected to the truth of these re- 
marks, that the native Irish, during two rebel- 
lions in Scotland, continued firm in their aUe«> 
glance to their sovereign ; and that in the rebel- 
lion of 1793, they were among the best subjects 

2 ^ 
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in Ireland. These facts certainly prove thfe 
excellency of their dispositions, and their 
unwillingness to resist or overturn the esta- 
blished government. I am far from wishing to 
insinuate any thing to the contrary of this. 
But it is surely very possible for a people to 
refrain from open hostilities against the govern- 
ment of their country, nay, to abhor the idea 
of forcibly opposing its measures, and, at the 
same time, to feel rather cold in its support. 
These historical facts, so honourable to the 
Irish character, sufficiently demonstrate, what 
all will readily admit, that it is very possible 
to make the Irish people become the best of all 
subjects ; while they also shew that the catho- 
lics of Ireland, who, as some suppose, should 
never be trusted, may be managed with the 
greatest facility, and may be rendered firm 
friends to the British constitution. 

In the third place, the example of the Eng- 
lish, during several centuries, had a tendency 
to corrupt and debase the character of the Irish. 
The Highlanders had no other example to imitate 
than that of their chieftain, and the dependents 
who formed his court ; unless, indeed, we 
refer to those bright patterns of glorious herOn 
ism which the songs of the bards continually 
impressed on their mind.* Surrounded by the 

♦ See a subsequent part of this chapter. 
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bulwarks of their native hills, they lived ill 
careless independence, and scarcely ever saw 
Clann nan Gall^^ whom they despised, except 
when they descended from th^m for the richer 
booty of the plains. 

The condition of the Irish was very different. 
They, since the period in which their country 
was first invaded- by the English, became sub- 
ject to the perpetual annoyance of enemies, by 
whom they were viewed as an inferior order of 
beings, and by whom, therefore, they were 
treated with injustice and cruelty. They soon 
learned to exercise the same ferocity on a'peo- 
ple by whom they were slain with impunity, at 
least, who paid a .very inconsiderable fine as the 
price of their life. They adopted a mode of rea- 
soning certainly not illogical, and which seems 
to have been followed by most other nations in 
their circumstances. They were oppressed and 
plundered by a band of adventurers, who ren- 
dered their superiority in military skill only sub- 
servient to the destruction of an inoffending peo- 
ple; they naturally concluded, therefore, that 
every means by which they could extirpate such 
tyrants, or by which they could inflict 'that 
justice wViich their crimes had merited, and 
for which the English laws made no provision,^ 

* The SOPS of the Strangers* 
t See a subsequent cliapter* 
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was not only lawful, but highly patriotic and 
expedient. Hence their judgment and feelings 
were in some degree perverted; hence the 
shocking atrocities and violations of solemn 
engagements with which, towards their ene- 
mies, they have been chargeable ; and hence 
the ferocity which their character miust neces- 
sarily have assumed, from the perpetual scenes 
of carnage and of blood, of murder and of per- 
fidy, in \\'hich they were involved. 

Whatever may have been the character of the 
Irish previous to the conquest of Ireland by 
Henry II. it is very probable, that itTwas simi- 
lar to that of the Highlander of the same period. 
As to the moral changes that have taken place 
since, the English must bear no inconsiderable 
share of the blame. For allowing that the 
colony of that nation which settled iii Ireland, 
were more civilized than the natives of the 
country of which they took possession^ still, 
the animosities which they awakened, and the 
examples of cruelty, rapaciousness, .and un- 
principled ambition which their conduct exhi- 
bited, had a tendency to extinguish even those 
virtues, to which, in most situations, the sa- 
vage and barbarian may fairly lay claim. Indeed, 
civilization, as the term is usually employed, 
has often, by its vices, and the superior power 
which it affords, of doing eyil as well as doing 
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good, rendered barbarians still more barbarou^^ 
and the inhabitants of the wilderness and the 
wood still more savage and degraded. In the 
present case, whatever may be thought of the 
comparative civilization either of the English 
or the Irish, at the period to which I r^fer ; no 
doubt can be entertained of the pernicious 
effects which their mutual hostilities, and 
massacres, continued for so long a time, pro- 
duced on their moral character* 

These effects, for very obvious reasons, have 
been more permanent in their operation, among 
the native Irish, than on the Anglo-Hibernians. 
The latter, by education, by the progress of 
knowledge and civilization, and by their ac- 
quaintance with the language of Britain, have, 
of course, largely participated in that advanc- 
ing improvement and moral elevation by which 
Britain is distinguished ; while the former have 
laboured under many disadvantages, have been 
secluded by their language, their antipathies, 
and their religion, from the benign influence 
of the same salutary circumstances, and have 
been prevented by the singularly unfortunate 
peculiarities of their situation from relinquish- 
ing those parts of their character that are merely 
adventitious, and from fully developing those 
more amiable features that are truly natural. 
In the fourth place, the national poetry of 
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the Irish, about three centuries ago, seems to 
have undergone a considerable change for the 
worse; which incident, though of itself it may 
appear trivial, becomes important when it id 
connected with other circumstances ; and 
especially when it is considered, that the na- 
tional poetry of the Celtic tribes had a vast 
influence on their habits of thinking and action. 
To those who are in general acquainted with 
the customs of these tribes, it is unnecessary 
to say, that the order of the bards was held by 
them in the highest veneration, — that' it wa$ 
liberally supported by every chieftain ; and that, 
its influence, because it. was intellectual, in 
many instances was superior to that of the chief 
himself. Their soft or sublime effusions, 
which powerfully touched the passions, while 
they made the heart of the fiercest warrior glow 
with emotions of tenderness and love, or ani- 
mated and roused with resistless energy to the 
combat, were regarded not merely as the in- 
spirations of genius, but as the still loftier 
conceptions of beings whose minds were under 
the peculiar impulse of superior power. And 
who, indeed, in their situation j indulging the 
same enthusiasm, ConQned to the same pleas- 
ing but mournful images of the past,, and dwell- 
ing on the same fair and beautiful visions of the 
future, while enjoying the delightful rapture, 
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the ethereal pleasure, which the combined 
power of music and poetry creates, ' could 
allow himself to think, that the song of the 
poet, which is not only the source of soft and 
dissolving joy, but of noble and heroic exertion, 
should not owe its origin to that invisible power, 
whose influence seemed to hallow and animate 
the mind of the bard ? ' 

« 

The bard of fame. 
Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
The vocal lay responsive to the strings* 

There is no country in which poetry anci 
music were held in higher estimation, or culti- 
vated to a greater extent, than in Ireland. After 
ages had elapsed in hostilities with the Eng- 
lish, the same ardent love of song continued 
among the people of this country. •* There is 
** among the Irish,'* says Spencer, " a certain i 

** kind of people called bards, which are to ^ 
^* them instead of poets, whose prof<^sion ia 
to set forth the praises or dispraises of men . 
in theirpoems or rithmes ; the whichare had in 
so high regard and estimation amongst them, 
•' that none dare displease them, for fear to run 
" into reproach through their offence, and to be 
'^ made infamous in the mouths of all men. For 
" their verses are taken up with a general ap- 
plause, and usually sung at all feasts and 
meetings^I have caused divers of these poems 
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" to be translated to me, that I might under- 
" stand them, and surely they savoured of 
^' sweet wit and good invention ; but skilled 
not of the goodly ornaments of poetry : yet ^ 
were they sprinkled with some pretty flowers 
" of their natural device, which gave good 
" grace and comeliness unto them/* 

There can be no doubt, that the ancient poe- 
try of the Irish was similar in its general cha- 
racter to that of the Highlanders. The few 
fragments which remain possess the same pa- 
thos aqd sublimity of sentiment. But it must 
be acknowledged, that the number of such 
fragments is indeed small : not that the quantity 
of Irish poetry is scanty ; for of this coni- 
modity there exists a very great abundance.* 
It is of the lofly and polished strains of poetry^ 
that there is a scarcity, which may, no doubt, 
be accounted for in various ways, but chiefly 
by that important revolution which the circum- 
stances, and sentiments, and songs of the bards 
experienced in the twelfth, and especially in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Soon 
after the first of these periods, the taste for the 
marvellous prevailed : the chaste and beautiful 
tales of the times of old began to be interlarded 
with stones of giants, and saints, and miracles ; 

♦ ' • *SecnoteB. ^ s 
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and the elegant simplicity which seems to have 
characterized the muse of earlier days, was 
greatly lost* amid the incoherence of extrava- 
gant fiction, Perhaps there may be some truth 
in Percy's remark as to the origin of this wretch- 
ed taste : " that after letters began to prevail, 
and history assumed a more stable form, by 
being committed to plain simple prose, the 
** songs of the scalds or bards began to be more 
*' amusing than useful. And in proportion as it 
'* became theirbusiness chiefly to entertain and 
" delight, they gave more and more into embel- 
^* lishment, and set off their recitals with such 
** marvellous fictions, as were calculated to 
" captivate gross and ignorant minds/'f 

This remark evidently implies that the only 
minds which the bards had in their power to 
captivate by their tuneful art were gross and 
ignorant. This general position as it regards 
some countries might be disputed; but it is 
perfectly just as it respects Ireland subsequent 
to the sixteenth century. After this period, 
when the native chieftains were nearly extir- 
pated, the bards were obliged to accommodate 
their songs to the taste of the multitude, on 
whom they became dependent for subsist- 
ence. This very multitude daily became more 

♦ Walker's Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards. 
-^ Essay on Anc. metric Romances. Reliques, v. 2» 
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gross in their conceptions, in consequence of 
the circumstances to which I have already 
alluded; and the taste of those poets, of 
whom they were the only patrons, must of 
course hare been gradually debased. Be- 
sides, both poets and people, when they 
were deprived of their own native lordsV and 
hated and persecuted by the English, were 
resigned into the government of priests,- whose 
ignorance and intolerance, and total waiit of 

j elevation of mind, or refinement of tastie, con-» 

summatcd that state of degradation into which 
they had already fallen. Ihis circumstance 
ought to be particularly remarked, since it 
forms a new era in the history of the Irish 
nation. If it did not occasion a total change 
in the genius of the national poetry, it complet- 
ed a change which had formerly been begun ; 
and in the progress of this revolution, it was im- 
possible that the feelings, and sentiments, and 
character of the people should have escaped 
the influence of deterioration. They were 
placed in a new climate, where the sky was 
cloudy, where the air was noxious, and where 

I , a constitution, which otherwise was good, be- 

j * came sickly. 

I That nation must indeed be fallen, or it must 

have been always low in the scaleof moral and in- 
tellectual attainment, in which a superstitious 
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priesthood bears the sole authority. While there 
is not a surer criterion of the degradation of hu-* 
. man nature,there certainly does iibt exist a more 
powerful barrier to its geneml improvement. 
And in place of saying with Dr. Adam Smith 
that a nation is pool* in proportion as the 
church is rich, I should say, that it iS poor in 
all the noble qualities of mind, in proportion 
as an ignorant and superstitious tribe of eccle^ 
siastics have the interests and power of e nation 
under their controul. 
. Yet such are the circumstances in which the 

• 

native people and poets, of Ireland were placed 
at the period to which I refer. The bards, 
whose genius in other times was consecrated 
to the ennobling task of celebrating the praises 
of heroes, of forming and elevating the virtues 
of the living by applauding those of the dead, 
having now scarcely any other patrons than 
the multitude and the priests, were employed 
in praising thie power of the pope, the miracles 
and goodness of ambiguous saints, and the 
wonders of St. Patrick's Purgatory; subjects 
worthy of the debased taste of such wretched 
patrons. To this remark, there may, indeed, 
have been some glorious exceptions,who,though 
they partly conformed to the times in which 
they lived, often thought and composed as if 
their destiny had been placed in happier ages : 
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but the number of such minds was small, com* 
pared to the crowds,whose intellectual powers^ 
superstition had impaired and degraded. If, 
then, national poetry has any influence on the 
formation of character, and that it has there can 
be no doubt, its power in the present instatrce 
could have no salutary tendency, at least, no 
very salutary tendency in a moral point of 
view. As it regarded the intellectual powers, 
though far inferior to the songs of other times^ 
it was not useless. " Whatever," says Dr. 
Johnson, " withdraws us from ,the power of 
" our senses ; whatever makes the past, the 
** distant, or the future, predominate over the 
** present, advances us in the dignity of think-: 
" ing beings,"* The poetry and sceuldachs 
of even those degenerate times had this happy 
effect ; and as has been shewn in the former 
chapter, they awakened the curiosity, and pre- 
served it from sinking into that total inactivity 
of mind which naturally results from the melan- 
choly stillness of despotism, and which, while 
it continues, renders amelioration, either in the 
savage of the wood,or in the vassal of the tyrant^. 
hopeless. Viewed in this light, the quibbles 
of the schoolmen, and the trifling disputations 



* Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides* 
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of a Thomas, and a Scotus, have not been with* 
out their use. •• * •' • 

But there is another eircumstance, besides 
those already mentioned, which must have 
contributed to produce a change in the charac* 
ter of the national poetry, as well as those in- 
jurious* effects which this change has occasion- 
ed. Under the reign of Elizabeth, laws were 
enacted against the order of the bards :* some 
of these it is thought fled to the Western Isles. 
Those that remained in their own country were 
of course still more indignant than their 
ancestors, against that government which made 
them the objects of persecution. And though 
the laws were not very strictly put in execu* 
tion, yet their very ebcistence tended to kin- 
dle into madness, the hatred of men whose 
order had for centuries been iir^^era^e in their 
hostility to the English. This aversion was 
expressed by invectives on the meanness, and 
cruelty, and avarice of the Gall; on the inglorious 
conduct of their countrymen who had submit- 
ted to their enthralling yoke ; and by celebrat- 
ing, the intrepidity and patriotism of those 
daring individuals, whose firm resistance to 
the power that overwhelmed them, as well as 
the fatal necessity by which that resistance was 



* Sec note C. 
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occasioned, seemed fully to sanction the san- 
guinary means by which this power was with- 

1 stood.* • ' 

Hence we can easily account for the view 
which Spencer gives of the pernicious influence 
of the bards in raising rebellion against the 

' English government, and in extolling the valiant 

deeds of outlaws and robbers. " These Irish 
" bards are for the most part so far from in- 
" structing young men in moral discipline, that 

I " they themselves do more deserve to be sharply 

. " disciplined : for they seldom use to choose 

" unto themselves the doings of good men for 
" the arguments of their poems; but whomsoever 
" they found to be most licentious of life, most 
'* bold and lawless in his doings,; most dange- 
' ^' rous and desperate in all parts of disobedience 

: '' and rebellious disposition : him they set up 

and glorify in their rithms, him they praise ^ 
to the people, and to young men make an 
example to follow/' — Thus " evil things 
" being decked and attired'with the gay attire 
" of goodly words, may easily deceive and 
** carry away the affection of a young mind that . 
" is not well stayed, but desirous by some bold 
" adventures, to make proof of himself./ For 
*' being (as they all be) brought up idly,without 
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*' awe 'of parents, without preceptsof masters, 
*' and v/ithout fear of offence, not being directed 
*' nor employed in any course of life which 
"may carry them to virtue; will easily be 
*' drawn to follow such as any shall set before 
"them; for a young mind cannot rest: if he 
" be not still busied in some goodness, he will 
" find him such business, as shall soon busy 
" all about him. In which, if he shall find any 
*' to praise him, and to give encouragement as 
*' those bards and rithmers do for little reward, 
" or a share of a stolen cow, then waxeth he 
" most insolent and half mad with the love of 
" himself, and his own lewd deeds. And 
*' as for words to set forth such lewdness, it 
" is not hard for them to give a goodly and 
" painted shew thereunto, borrowed even from 
'* the praises which are proper to virtue itself: 
" as of a most notorious thief and outlaw, 
" which had lived all his life-tirae upon spoils 
" and robberies, one of their bards in his praise 
" will say, that he was not one of the idle 
" milk-sops that was brought up by the fire* 
** side ; and that most of his days he spent in 
" arms and valiant enterprises : that he did 
*' never eat his meat, before he had won it 
" with the sword : that he lay not all night 
" slugging in a cabin under his mantle ; but 
" used commonly to keep others waking to de- 
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*' fend their lives ; and did light his candle at 
<^ the flames of their houses, to lead 1 lim in the 
" darkness : that the day was his night, and 
the night his day : that he loved not to be 
long wooing of wenches to yield to* him ; but 
" where he came he took by force tl le spoils of 
" other men's love, and left but lamentation to 
** their lovers : that his music was not the harp, 
** nor lays of love, but the cries of people and 
^* clashing of armour: and finally, thai he died, 
*' not bewailed of many, but maxle many • 
" wail when he died, that dearly bought his 
" death/'* / . 

« 

. The persons whom Speticerhere mentions as 
'^ desperate in all parts of disobe dience and 
" rebellious disposition'* were no iJoubt those • 
who gloried' in resisting the Eng lish govern- 
ment. It is highly probable, howeyer,that in the 
progress of time the whole of his description 
may have been literally verified. ; and that the 
mere disturbers ofthepoace, the banditti of the 
woods and mountains, a ssumed that praise which 
is the legitimate rewan'l of patriotism and virtue. 
This is the more prob able since the plunderers 
of every description, \^ /bile they confined their at- 
tacks to the Gall, or S laxons, were rather popular 

than otherwise with their countrymen, and re- 

» 

* Spencer' '% View of Irdand. 
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gardcd hy the few poets, or rather rhymers, 
who outlived the storm, with feelings of plea- 
sure and (idmiration. It is easy to perceive the 
effect which such a state ef society would pro- 
duce on the general character and moral com- 
plexion of the people. Accustomed to obtain 
fame, from those in whose power it was to im- 
mortalize in song, for carrying spoil from their 
neighbours, and for burning the hamlets in which 
they dweltjthey would soon learn to consider the 
character ofa general robber as heroic and honour- 
able. Henice it happens that at the present day, 
the inferioir orders of the Irish often amuse them- 
selves witlh the adventures of noted robbers, 
whom they admire as men of superior spirit* 
incapable oifspending their lives in inglorious re- 
pose. All the inhabitants of the cabin may be 
seen anxiously listening to the tale of wonder; 
and if human beings are fond of imitating what 
they have early admined, it is unnecessary to 
say, that such amusements may be attended 
with dangerous results. 

Such is a short sketchi of the nature of that 
change which the poetry of Ireland has under- 
gone; of some of the causes by which this 
change has been produced ; and of the influence 
which the revolution may have had in the for- 
mation of national character. Let us now in- 
quire how far the modern history of Highland 
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poetry and bards, corresponds with that which 
5 has now been given. It will be found to differ 

• in the most essential particulars.', i \ - -i *• 

I Till the year 1745, there was very little 

change in the customs or superstitions of the 
Highlanders. Before this period, few stran- 
gers ever settled among them. . The chiefs^ 
it is true, often made war on one another, but 
their families were scarcely ever extirpated. 
The bards were not, therefore, deprived of their 
patrons ; nor was the beautiful poetry of their 
ancestors exchanged for the legendary tales of 
the saints: this continued to be recited with 
the enthusiam and effect of former ages. Be- 
sides, the inhabitants of the Highlands were 
never totally committed to the government of 
priests; they yielded an unlimited obedience to 
their lords; and both their chieftains and them- 
selves were very much regulated in their taste 
and conduct, by the inspiring song of the bards. 
Happily the government of Scotland, though 
often opposed, was never considered by them 
as imposed or illegitimate. The lowlanders. 



indeed, they despised as a mean degenerate 
race, from whom they were ever ready to car- 
ry off booty ; but the kings who reigned over 
that people as well as themselves, so far a^ they 
knew any thing concerning them, they regarded 
] afs their countrymen and friends. Their attach- 
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ment to^this race of princes, was evinced by 
the opposition which some of the chiefs made 
to the government of William, and was still 
more manifest in the year 1715 and 1745. 
This feeling of regard, which both priests and 
poets entertained in common with the people, 
deprived tHem at the same time of an opportu- 
nity of declaiming against the Scotish govern- 
ment, and of confirming the multitude jn in- 
veterate hostility to its yoke, while it ultimate- 
ly facilitated the necessary change of transfer- 
ring their allegiance from the House of Stuart* 
to that of Hanover. 

But it is not only from the history of the 
Highlands, I infer that the general character of 
its poetry remained unchanged till a very recent 
period, and that the taste of its inhabitants con- 

» 

tinned to derive advantage from its constant 
recitation ; the same conclusion may be ^rawn 
from the actual reliques of Gaelic poetry. It is 
true, indeed, there is a very considerable differ- 
ence between the ancient and modern composi- 
tions even in the Highlands : perhaps it may be 
said, that the one surpasses the other in all the 
higher and more exquisite beauties of poetry, 
nearly as much as Milton excels the less dis- 
tinguished of the English bards ; but there i^ 
one quality common to both, though not always 
in an equal degree ; their tendency to excite 
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pure and tender emotions, to strengthen those 
I associations that are favourable, to individual 

and social virtue, and to give full effect to those 
feelings, so dear to the heart of a .Highlander, 
that make . : 



« .4 .J 



The loud torrent, and the whirlwmd*s roarf 

« 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 



9 

Resides, in the Gaelic poetry there is scarcely 
ever, even in the most modern and inferior 
species of it, any allusion to witches, or saints, 
I or giants, or miracles : there are, indeed, a few 

poemsof this description, but from their extreme 
similarity to modern Irish poetry, it is not dif- 
. ficult to trace their origin. Many of the sgetiU 

I dachs or tales abound in the marvellous; espe- 

cially in those parts of Argyleshire which are 
near Ireland. The bards sung of themes 
more suited to the taste of their patrons^ of 
warriors and hapless lovers, of the bloody com- 
bat of contending clans, or the mournful des- 
tiny of the maid who mourns in secret the early 
fall of " thq dweller of her secret soul.** 

The very superstition of the Highland^, 
though dark and sublime, had the best moral 
tendency : it was the superstition, not of an 
illiberal and debasing fanaticism, but of a 
warm hearted and affectionate people^ exercis- 
ing the kindest sympathies of human nature, 



I \ 
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ivhile secluded by their mountains from fhe^ 
rest of ihankind*. It was so closely associated 
with their poetry and tales, that the frequent 
recitation of these rendered it familiar to all 
their conceptions — All the moral advantages 
which this pleasing superstition and poetry 
combined were calculated to afford, have been 
Julty enjoyed by the Highlanders till a very, 
late period : the songs of other times, which 
the bards and heroes of other ages had heard and 
sung, and which must ever possess charmd for 
the dullest ear, have be)en repeated with the 
fondest admiration,! n the hall and in the cottage, 
not many years ago ; so that the effects, in the 
bold and intrepid spirit^ in the urbanity of 
manners, and purity of character for which this- 
people are distinguished, are still very mani-^ 
fest. Indeed, to listen ^o the recitation of such 
poetry with pleasure, is not only an exercise 
highly improving, but forms no inconsiderable 
proof of important improvement having already 
been made ; just as it is the indication of some 

refinement of taste, and vigour of thought, fully 
to relish the beauties of the higher order of the 
Engli^h*bards. 
*Mt is difficult to say, to what a degree, in 

• See Mrs. Grant's W«rk on the Superstitioitf ' of 
UigUanders* • 
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I ** the earlier periods of society, the rude com- 

I * *^ positions of the bard and the minstrel, may 

" have been instrumental in humanizing the 
minds of savage warriors, and in accele* 
rating the growth of cultivated manners. 
j '^ Among the Scandinavians and the Celtae we 

I ^' know that this order of men was held in 

I . " very peculiar veneration ; and, accordingly 

it would appear, from the monuments which 
remain of these nations, that they were dis- 
tinguished by a delicacy in the passion of 
love, and by a humanity and generosity to 
the vanquished in war, wliich seldom appear 
among barbarous tribes ; and with which it 
is hardly possible to conceive how men 
in such a state of society could have been 
inspired^ but by a separate class of indivi- 
** duals in the co{nmunity, who devoted 
" themselves to the pacific profession of 
" poetry, and to the cultivation of that crea- 
*' ^tive power of the mind, which anticipates 
'^ the course of human affairs, and presents, 
" in prophetic vision, to the poet and the phi- 
" losopher, the blessings which accompany 
'^ the progress of reason and refinement."* 
These remarks on the national poetry of the 

Highlanders and Irish, may partly account 

' i 

' ; * Ste\\art*s Element* of the Philosoj[)hy* of the Hum. 
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for the difference which exists in the character 
of the people. It is indeed more singular that 
the latter possess so many qualities in common 
with the former, than that they possess so few : 
deprived in a great measure of their bards and 
their chieftains, and, in consequence of the 
circumstances in which they have been placed, 
deprived also, of a great portion of that truly 
beautiful poetry which made the bards the 
ministers of good ; — left to the bigotry, and 
ignorance, and intolerance of priests, who dar- 
kened their understandings, and perverted their 
feelings, and who conceived it their interest to 
close the volume of inspiration and conceal the 
counsel of heaven ; — in such a situation, and 
with suchguidcs,despised as savage and ungo- 
vernable by those whose policy contributed to 
make them so, a people who once sent forth 
the ministers of religion to enlighten the dark- 
ness of Europe*, have fatally embraced false 
views of morality, and with these have become 
the dupes of a fanatical superstition. 

Heavens ! how unlike their — — sires of old \ 

It would be improper on this subject not 
to advert, though it should be at the risk of 
incurring the charge of unnecessary and tire- 
some repetition, to the political depression of 

♦ See Bede, 
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the Irish. This circumstance, though it is the 
last which I shall mention, as producing a dif- 
ference between the character ofthe Highlanders 
and the Irish, is by no means least in import- 
ance. Nor should it be overlooked, since it 
affords a memorable proof of the influence which 
depression exerts on the dispositions and man- 
ners of a people ; and clearly demonstrates^ that 
even brethren may be so changed in some of 
the leading features of their character, l>y" the 
moral and political circumstances in which 
they are placed, as to make it questionable 
whether they have sprung from the same ori- 
gin. Indeed, it may be considered as an 
incontrovertible maxim, supported by the his- 
tory of all nations, that every circumstance 
which divests any part of the community of 
respectability,either in their own estiniation or 
in that of their fellow citizens, is injurious to 
their moral interests. This, in some instances, 
may be necessary, but it is in all cases an evil — 
and an evil of very considerable magnitude. 
Its unhappy influence on the Irish character 
has been considered in the remarks on the ten- 
dency of the penal laws. . ; . •; . 
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ON THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 
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A VERY few remarks only can be offered on 
this subject, since its full consideration docs 
not coincide with the object of this work. 

The Irish language is a dialect of what has 
been generally called the Celtic : and some 
antiquarians of note have maintained that it is 
the root of that ancient and venerable tongue. 
It is certain, that there is very little difference 
between it and the Gaelic ; and that a High- 
landercan converse easily with an Irishman. This 
remark holds true in some parts of Ireland more 
than in others. It becomes not a mountaineer of 
Scotland to say which is the more polished and 
copious : but if I may be permitted to give my 
opinion, I must maintain, that while the Irish 
seems to be more cultivated than the Gaelic, 
it retains less of its original simplicity. I re- 
fer particularly to the conjugation of the verb. 
In the dark ages,tbe monks seem to have labour- 
ed to make the flexion of the verb in their own 
tongue, similar to that of the Latin. This 
alteration, for I cannot call it an improvement, 
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which it adhered to by al) the grammarians, 
does not 9eem natural, nor at all suited to the 
genius of a language that is otherwise beauti-* 

fully simple. 

1 1 ^as befsn already remarked, that it is alto-r 
gether idiomatic in its construction, pr, to spe^ 
more correctly, its idioms stre different fron> 
thosQ of ^U the languages of Europe. It is 
extremely copious, especially on any subject 
conntscte^ witjb tj}f^ passions ; though i^ csin 
scarcely be cpjosid^red * gQ9d vehicje for phK* 
]osQphy. j!Jo topgv? si^n Vet.t?r syit jthe pur- 
pose 9f the orator, whose object is to wake an 
imp.ressiQo on 9 popular iLssembly, and who, re- 
gardless of precision, ^eeks only to acc6i;npli$h 
hi$ end. |j[enpe also, it js admirably adapted 
to poetry. 

JEvery .Qne.bas re?ia^ke4 the jre^diness ,with 
which fm Irishmstn applies the Jiviguage of en- 
de vmcnt ,to all .bis as^pqiat^ : and though I 
bad never heard Jtiiip ?p.eftk, I. should conclude 
thi? to be the c^sp from W investigation .of his 
diaJiect. It abounds with terms, which, if 
literally translated, wpuld appear to ft n^tiye 
pf either part of this island, excessively extra* 
v«7gant. This fact .seeJPs to con^rqi the idea, 
wbich I formedy ady^^nced respecting the ten- 
dqr and miM epthusiasm pf the Irish. 

The number of people who speak this Ian- 
guage is much greater than is generally suppos* 
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ed. It is spoken throughout the province of 
Connaughtby all the lower orders, a great part 
of whom scarcely understand any English ; and 

some of those who do, understand it only so as 

• 

to conduct business : ' they are incapable of 
receiving moral or religious instruction through 
its medium. The Irish is spoken very gene- 
rally through the other three provinces, except 
among the descendants of the Scotch in the 
north. It cannot be supposed that calcula- 
tions on this subject should be perfectly accu- 
rate ; but it has been concluded on good grounds 
that there are about two millions of peoplp in 
Ireland who are incapable of understanding a 
continued discourse in English. The grounds 
on which wsnch calculations are made cannot 
be deemed very accurate. Dr. Stokes, who has 
written a pamphlet on the necessity of pub- 
lishing the scriptures in the Irish language, 
merely mentions the counties in which it is the 
prevailing speech. He states, indeed, that about 
two thousand Irish catechisms are sold annu- 
ally; and concludes fio«^n this circumstance, 
that there must be about twenty thousand per- 
sons in Ireland who have niadc some attempt at 
reading theii native language.* But suppos- 
ing ihio calctibtion to be overrated by half a 
million ; there remains a million * and half, a 

♦ The number of those who read the Irish language has 
boenof late greatly increased. -^ - 
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number that is five times greater than all the 
inhabitants of the Highlands. ^ 

flow comes it to pass that the Hibernian lan- 
guage, in spite of every exertion to complete 
its extinction, has survived so long, and conti- 
nues to be spoken by such a vast multitude of 
' people* ? In answer to this question, I remark. 

First, tliat every people situated as the Irish, * 
and the Welch, and the Highlanders are,' 
and have been, must be fond of their' own 
language even to enthusiasm. The less inter* 
course a nation has with foreigners, and the 
more ignorant it is of their institutions, man- 
ners, and language, the more perfect it will 
consider its own': consequently it will feel the 
utmost reluctance to give up either. And who 
in any circumstances can easily relinquish tHe 
tongue, which first conveyed to his infant mind 
the tender and endearing accents of maternal 
affection, which in riper years he has associated 
with all his joys and sorrows, with- all his 
pleasing and painful emotions ; which is ren- 
dered sacred by being the medium of commu- 
nication with that great and holy Being, whom 
he adores ; and without the aid of which, per- 
haps, he cannot form an accurate conception on 
any subject? The completeextinction of the lan- 
guage of a people, time and favourable circuih- 
stancesalone musteiiect; unless recourse should 
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be had to the more cruel, but certainly more ex- 
peditious method, of destroying the people at 
once. How fully is this remark verifiec) in 
the repeated attempt^ of William the Norman 
to introduce the dialect of France ^mong the 
people which his arm$ had conquered I 

Sepondly, th^ attachment of the human mind 
to any pbject is increased in proportion to the 
reproach and persecution which is suffered for 
its sake. Ajt this advanced period of the world 
this obvious truth requires no illustration ; or^ 
if any he pecessary, the history of Ireland wiU 
furnish it. The exertions which h^ve been 
made to suppress the language of that country, 
have greatly strengthened the prepossessioi^s of 
the natives m its favour ; and they now, in some 
degreet consider their honour pledged fof its 
preservation. 

Ther^ is a species of barbarity which though 
not so fevpUing to the feelings of humanity as 
that pf the conqueror, who spares neither age nor 
sex amongst the vanquished, is, perhaps, in 
itself not less shocking and criminaL To per* 
ceive this, however, it is necessary not only to 
have some warmth of social affection, some re- 
gard to the general interests of man, but also to 
possess a thorough conviction of his responsi- 
bility ,-r— not merely to have the doubtful good- 
ness which allows him existence, but the less 
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ambiguous benevolence which aims at his hap- 
piness and welfare. Now, to p];pscribe the 
language of a whole people because it does 
not happen to be the same with the speech 
of the conqueror and the court, to leave those 
who speak it in ignorapce in order to accelerate 
its extin<:tion» and even actively to discourage 
every attempt to instruct and enlighten unless 
it be in the protected tongue, are maxims which 
appear to me not only barbarous, but absolutely 
inefficient as to the end in view. The serious 
nature of these charge^, and the general import- 
I \ ance of the subject, may justify more extended 

\ details respecting th^ history of the Celtic 

dialects as existing in the British Isles. 
; j The Welch, it must be allowed, have in 

j general been more fortunate than their bre- 

j thren. They, no doubt, were at one period 

; very cruelly used ; their bards were inhumanly 

; massacred, and their independence is alienated 

[ forever. Butsinqe that period they have been 

treated with liberality ; neither themselves nor 
their language have been proscribed* Books 
have been published in it, and schoolmaster^ 
and teachers of religion for ages have instruct- 
ed them through its medium. The happy re- 
sult is, that in no country is there more public 
and private virtue, more domestic happiness, 
more ardent and scriptural piety, or greater 

9 
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loyalty and subordination. They have been 
perinitted and even encouraged to cultivate* 
their own tongue, to improve their rainds by 
the tracts that are printed in it; and these are 
the fruits which this wise measure has pro- 
duced. It ought to be remarked, however, 
that Wales has been much indebted to her near 
vicinity to England. Her inhabitants, indeed, 
inform us that they owe most of their advan* 
tages to their own powerful genius, to their 
ancient literature, and to the taste for know- 
ledge which,they say, has alwa3^s been preserv- 
ed amongst them. Without entering into any 
inquiry as to the truth of this, it may safely 
be affirmed, that they are under many obliga- 
tions to benevolent Englishaien who have 
visited their country, and who have done more 
for the education of its poor inhabitants, than 
sixty years ago was done for their own. Perhaps 
it was impossible to be in perfect contact with 
the land of freedom, of knowledge, and of 
science, without partaking in some of its bles- 
sings. At this moment there are in circula- 
tion nearly a hundred thousand copies of the 
Welch Bible. 

The Highlands of Scotland, from particular 
circumstances in its history, enjoyed all the 
advantages of the reformation. The clergy 
were required to preach in tjic Gaelic Ian- 
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ginsrc : schoolmasters were appointed in every 
par*^ii, '.vho, ip gene:^i, could teach the chil- 
dren to read in that tongue. But unibrtanately 
I ; the rebellion of 17.15f and of 1740f excited 

I . prejudices against both the Highlanders and 

their language : their very garV, martial as it 
is, was proscribed ; and no measure was 
thought too severe, M'hich had fo^ its 6b* 
ject the suppression of any thing allied to the 
insurgent mountaineers. It was even deemed 
improper to publish books in the Gaelic, lest it 
should tend to the preservation of the language: 
so powerful was this prejudice, that it was 
' after a long struggle,and against incessant oppo- 
sition, that the Society for propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge undertook at a recent period 
the translation of the Bible. When the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published an edition 
of the same translation, it encountered a con- 
siderable share of this opposition. It was said 
in both cases, that though the Highlanders were 
ignorant of the scriptures, it is improper to 
supply them in their own tongue ; that this 
plan tends to preserve a language which 
ought to be abolished ; that there were only 
-a few thousands in the Highlands who could 
, not understand English, and that these would 

soon be removed ; and that since few of these 
could read the Gaelic, the translation of the 
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sacred writings could be of no use to them. 
This was maintained after it was known that 
there are three hundred thousand people in 
the Highlands, who do not understand a conti'- 
ntted discourse in the English language. 

In conformity to these absurd reasonings and 
prejudices, schoolmasters of every description 
have been accustomed hitherto to teach the chil- 
dren,who do not understand oneword of English, 
in that language only, till few of them have time 
left to learn to read tolerably in the language 
which they understand,and through which they 
can possibly obtain information. 

It is far from my intention to insinuate, that 
the honourable the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Christian Knowledge in the High- 
lands and Isles, does not explicitly command 
their schoolmasters to teach the Gaelic lan- 
guage, where that language chiefly prevails. 
No one can look at their regulations without 
being perfectly satisfied on this head ; nor is it 
possible to advert to the good which this in- 
stitution has produced, without admitting its 
undeniable claim to the everlasting gratitude 
of mankind. If the Gaelic language is not 
taught in the most efficient manner, the fault 
is not to be attributed to the honourable soci- 
ety, but to the erroneous {sentiments which 
have prevailed oiji the subject^ 
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Happily the Highland ministers universally 
preached in the Gaelic language before the year 
171^, and 1745; otherwise it would certainly 
have beefi deemed highly expedient to preach 
only iti the more moderd tongue* Some in 
theii^ simplicity will say, this is impossible. 
How eould ' three hundred thousand people be 
left without intelligible instruction of any 
kind? The history of Ireland will inform u& 
that such a case is not impossible; ' 

The reformation, it is well known, has made 
very little progress in that country : the mass 
of the people remain in connection with 
the church of Rome. Of these, as has been 
already observed, there are a million and a half, 
who understood no tongue but the Irish* 
Now, the established church has made no pro- 
vision whatever for this population ; there is 
notjOne of its ministers that preaches in this 
language.* In a parish containing twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, in some instances- not above 
one hundred, in others not above fifty persons, 
can derive any advantage fron^i a sermon, or any 
other continued discourse in English, and yet, 
the clergyman who is intrusted with the care of 
their souls understands no other. It is true 
most of these people are Roman catholics. 
Are they not forced, however, to remain- in 
the bosom of the Roman church ? . Their 

* So iar as 1117 observation goes^ this assertion it jvist 
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priests give them that instructij)n in the vene-' 

rable tongue of their fathers, which the protest 

tant teachers have always denied ttiem. And, 

yet, these teachers complain of the increase of 

papists, and of the gross ignorance of the people. 

How inconsistent is man ! \ = •-; rk ♦.., . . . - 

Let it be observed that this shameful neglect 

of the Irish population does not proceed from 

mere accident ; most of the Anglo-Hibernians 

attempt to justify it. This many of them do 

by arguments which are too absurd tp. l)!.e 

mentioned. The principal are these two : that 

the. number of people who understand Irish 

only, is not so great as I have, stated; and 

that though it were, the instruction of the 

people in this language, can answer no good 

end. In answer to the first of these arguments, 

I shall only say, that though I cannot pretend' 

to accuracy in my calculations on this suhject, 

I have always found, that in places where 

geritlemen hostile to this tongue assured me 

there was liot a word of it spoken, in these 

very districts, 1 heard very little English. The 

truth is, a great part of Ireland is not much 

explored by such gentlemen; and when they 

do travel, it is not through the vallies and 

recesses of the mountains, but along the 

roads J where they must, at the inns, see those 

whose interest it is to speak the language of 

strangers. What would be thouhgt of an En*'- 
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lisliman, who should travel from Edinburgh to 
Fort William, and thence to Inverness, and 
there declare^ that the English tongue was 
spoken through all that country; that it 
was therefore unnecessary to teach the peo- 
ple in any other ? As to the second objection, 
though obviously absurd, I shall only say, that 
it appears to me to be a dictate of reasoii; .;suid 
of common sense, that if ever a people be in- 
' formed and enlightened, it must be by means 
of the language, which they understand. Will 
it not answer a good end to enlighten, and 
inform, and improve the native Irish ? Will it 
not answer the most noble and beneficent pur- 
poses to inculcate those principles, which will 
make them good men, and good subjects ? But 
this measure will perpetuate the Irish tongue. 
What then ? its existence surely can do no 
harm ; whereas ignorance, and vice, and su- 
perstition, v/ill always produce evil. 

The truth is, however, that the cultivation 
of cither the Irish or the Gaelic is the most 
effectual, as well as the most expeditious plaa 
that can be adopted for their extinction. Make 
any people intelligent and rational, and they 
will gradually lose their prejudices; many of 
I : them will acquire a taste for general knowledge, 

and they will seek for it in the general tongue 
of the empire. Besides, all their interest must 
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incline them to this measure: if they wish to 
improve their condition, or to have their sons 
advanced in the service of their coifntry, they 
will fiiid it necessary to have some English 
book-learning themselves, and to be at some 
pains to impart it to their children.* 

But I have said enough to justify the charges 
which I have advanced against the adversaries 
of the Irish tongue: and if I have been in any 
degree successful in my statement, I think it * 
will appear, that the means employed to sup- 
press it are all founded in ignorance of human 
nature ; that they are not only barbarous, but 
absolutely inefficient as to the end in view. 

Before I leave this subject, I ought perhaps* 
to mention, that in 1808, that part of the Irish 
population to which I refer, had . few school- 
masters of any description; and of these I met 
with scarcely any who professed to teach the 
natives in their own tongue. Some of the 
Anglo-Hibernians at that time strongly main- 
tained, that this dialect is so barbarous, that it, 
cannot answer the purpose of instruction r 
others, that it would awaken the enthusiasm o£ 
the Wild Irishy (as they call them,) to make 
any attempt of this kind, and consequently 
that it might prove dangerous to the govern^ 

♦SeenoteE. 
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iTient : and others, tKat they had no desire to 

be taught in Irish, and that it would be useless 

to send teachers among them for this purpose. 

. I Schoolmasters, however, of this very descrip- 

tion have since been employed, and the people 
have received them with the utmost affection 
and gratitude.— But this subject is considered 
more fully in a subsequent part of this volume. 
The last circumstance v/hich I shall notice 
j as contributing to the preservation of the 

Irish language is, its association with popery. 
From the foregoing observations this particular 
must have been anticipated. It has been stated, 
that the priests, wherever it is necessary,* are 
all acquainted with this tongue, while .the pro- 
testant teachers are all ignorant of it, or at least 
do not take the trouble of making it the vehi- 
cle of religious instruction. This circumstance 
has become the occasion of considerable rancour 
and animosity. For, on the one hand, the 
understanding of English b the characteristic 
of Protestantism ; on the other, the Irish tongue 
^s the mark of Catholicism. This man hates 
! If his neighbour, because he speaks no Irish; and 

his neighbour treats him with contempt because 
he is not acquainted with English. By 'the 
principle of association, the Protestant con- 
founds Irish with disloyalty and rebellion, and 
the Catholic considers English as allied to pro^ 
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testantism and damnable error. This is only 
true, perhaps, of the uneducated part of thd 
population; but it should be recollected, that 
when that population is immense, as in the 
present case, its very prejudices merit some de- 
gree of attention. 

The circumstance to which I have now 
alluded has given, I am persuaded, a very con- 
siderable influence to the Catholic supersti- 
tion in Ireland.; and there is no way in which 
that influence can either be counteracted or 
diminished, but by the adoption and prosecu- 
-tion of plans very different from those that have 
been hitherto pursued in reference to that* 
country. 

It may, perhaps, be expected that I should 
deduce some inference from the Irish language 
respecting the probable origin of the Irish peo- 
pie. — It has appeared that this is, with a very 
few variations, entirely the same as the Gaelic: 
it has also been shewn, that the great outlines 
of the Irish character are the same as those of 
the Highlander ; and that the more minute 
shades of difference are to be ascribed to moral 
and political causes. The conclusion from this 
induction evidently is, that the Irish and the 
Highlanders are originally the same people. 
As to the question, whether the Irish emigra- 
ted from Scotland, or the Caledonians from 
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Ireland, it appears to me, in point of uti* 
lity, much the same as that of the Welchman, 
u'lio endeavoured to ascertain, whether the 
Welch was the language of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise. 
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REMARKS ON S03IE PARTS OF THE HISTORY OF 

IRELAND. 
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JVLR. HUME remarks that the conquered 
provinces of free countries are more oppressed 
than those of absolute monarchies. ^^ Com- 
" pare/* says he, " the Paisconquis of France 
** with Ireland, and you will be convinced of 
^* this truth ; though this latter kingdom being 
^* in a good measure peopled from England 
** possesses so many rights and privileges as 
^* should naturally make it challenge better 
** treatment than that of a conquered province. 
^^ Corsica is also an obvious instance to the 
" same purpose/'* 

•Those principles in human nature which 
account for this general truth are very obvious ; 
and the observation so far as it regards Ireland 
will be fully confirmed by a careful survey of 
the history of that country ,since its conquest by 
Henry. Its situation before this period though 



* II limeys Essay oa Politics and Science^ p. 90* 
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no doubt, rude and barbarous, was compatible 

with some share of domestic enjoyment. It 

possessed undisturbed its own governments, 

its laws and institutions ; and these, though 

far from being the best, were better adapted to 

the manners and genius of the people to b^ 

governed than the most perfect political arrange* 

i ments. 

i 

1 - Imported forms of government seldom pro* 

I duce happy effects in the first instance, espcr 

j cially when these forms are imposed by the 

I desolating sword of the invader* Then, the 

native imbibes and retains the4nost inveterate 
prejudices against every thing that comes from 
the stranger : his language, his manners, and his 
very garb, every circumstance that is associated 
- .| with his country and his person, become the 

objects of cordial detestation. And though 
the hand of power may restrain this hatred, yet 
power alone cannot remove, it, nor altogether 
counteract its effects ; it will discover 
itself by turbulence and insurrection, and 
often by making the people mor6 ferocious 
than they had beei) in the state of their 
original barbarity. Its influence also must be 
considered as deleterious on the manners and 
dispositions of the conquerors : power, which 
may be considered as absolute, exercised over 
those who are viewed by them as infinitely 
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their inferiors, and from whom, perhaps^ 
they are receiving constant provocation, will 
gradually superinduce a cruelty of disposition,' 
and a stupid insensibility to the happiness of 
their fellow creatures, which all the civilization 
and humanity of the country wHith they have 
left will not be able to prevent. The force of this 
antipathy can only be diminished by time, by 
the conciliating measures of a wi^e government, 
by benevolent and ameliorating exertion, by 
sharing the distinction and privileges of the 
state equally among all the subjects, and by a 
readiness to consult and even to flatter the 
national prejudices of the natives. 

If the conquest of Ireland had been rendered 
the means of communicating that moderate 
degree of civilization and happiness ' which 
England then enjoyed, its propriety might have 
been maintained on the score of benevolence 
though, perhaps, not of justice. "But unfortu- 
nately the state of Ireland rendered that island 
so little inviting to the English, that only a 
few of desperate fortunes could be persuaded^ 
from time to time, to transport themselves 
thither; and instead of reclaiming the na- 
tives from their uncultivated manners, they 
were gradually assimilated to the ancient 
inhabitants, and degenerated from the cus- 
toms of their own nation. It was also found 
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^* requisite to bestow great - military and' arbi* 
'' trary powers on the leaders who commanded 
\ '\ '* a handful of men amidst such hostile multi- 

\ i >' tudes ; and law and equity, in a little time» 

r ': . - ^^* became as much unknown in the English 

settlements, as they had ever been among the 
" Irish tribes. Palatinates were erected in favour 
" of the new adventurers ; independent autho* 
rity conferred ; the natives, never fully sub- 
dued, still retained their animosity against the 
! " conquerors ; their hatred was retaliated by 

like injuries ;. and from these causes, the 
A . " Irish, during the course of four centuries, 

remained still savage and untractable : it was 
not till the' latter end of Elizabeth's reign, 
that the island was fully subdued, nor till 
that of her successor, that it gave hopes of 
" becoming a useful conquest to England**** 

Such is the opinion of Mr. Hume; and it 
certainly, though not a pleasing, is a very 
correct statement. There are several facts 
connected with it, however, which merit a little 
more elucidation. .'.' ^ ^ .. 

The Greeks and Romans, the polished na- 
tions of antiquity, have been justly blamed for 
the pride and insolence which they discovered 
to their less fortunate neighbours. But this is 

^ Hume's Histoiy of England, ▼• ii. p* 431. 
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a kind of fruit that will grow on every soil .and 
is congenial with every climate : it is as well 
adapted to that of Great Britain, aS to the mild 
temperature of Italy and Greece. This cir- 
cumstance will account for the opinions which 
were long entertained in this country respect- 
ing the inhabitants of the neighbouring islol 
Will it be credited that it is only of late 
the native Irish were viewed in any other 
light than a species of the rudest savage barba- 
rians, as unworthy, as they were incapable, of 
receiving instruction ; and were therefore aban- 
doned, without a single effort to cultivate or 
reclaim them, to the dark and devious mazes o 
the profoundest ignorance, and ' of the most 
hateful but fasi^inating error ? Hence, during 
four centuries subsequent to the conquest, the 
English law was confined to very narrow limits; 
the great body of the people had no advantages 
whatever from it ; they lived without law or 
equity, subjected to a number of rapacious and 
petty tyrants who plundered and massacred at 
discretion. If their condition, therefore, was 
wretched before their alliance with England, 
Jts degradation and misery must have been 
increased in a tenfold degree during this un- 
liappy period. At a time of comparative tran- 
quillity, the bards by their musical influence. 
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and the chieftains by their patriarchal authority, 
I would produce a considerable degree of order 

( in the community: but whep the whole king-* 

j dom was in a state of fermentation, without 

law, without order, living without regard to 
justice or humanity, and when such a state of 
things was not temporary but lasting for ages, 
what imagination can conceive half the misery 
which this unequalled reign of anarchy and of 
i horror must necessarily occasion? It was 

during this time, that an Englishman when he 
happened to murder an Irishman was punished 
only by a fine ; whereas a native, when he killed 
an Englishman, was always punished with 
death. Thus, the latter was treated as con« 
nected with an inferior order of beings; viewed 
nearly in the same light as West India slaves, 
and punished in a similar manner. And as in 
times of violence and outrage, the crime of 
murder was very frequent, this circumstance 
tended to produce an implacable hatred be*- 
tween the original inhabitants and the English; 
' a disposition which, unfortunately, has been 

exasperated by other causes, and continued long 
after the grievance which partly occasioned it 
has been redressed,* 
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The limit which divided the possessions of the English 
*^ settler from those of the native Irish, was called the pale ; 
<' and the expressions of inhabitants wiMn the pale, and 
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. Besides, the unbounded power and rapacity 
of the Anglo-Hibernian barons were attended 
with circumstances which tended to increase 
the general calamity. This power they exerted 
not only for the destruction of one another, but. 
for the irritation of the native chieftains, who, 
when they attefhpted to repel the insult, afforded 
their adversaries the desired opportunity of 
seizing their property. It was then not unfre* 
quent for bold adventurers to undertake expe^ 
ditions against the natives to enrich themselves 
with the spoils ; and that at a time, too, when 
these poor people were giving no offence. Thus, 
they were exposed to the attacks of some of 
the most worthless of mankind ; possessing 
neither law, nor friend, nor protector; whilst 
the land of their fathers was considered as the 
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mthout the pale, were the terms by which the two nations 
were distinguished. It is almost superfluous to state, that' 
the most bloody and pernicious warfare was carried oh 
upon tlie borders— -sometimes for something — sometimes 
for nothing ; most commonly for cows. The Irish, over 
^' whom the soverdgns of England affected a sort of nomi- 
** nal dominion, were entirely governed by their own laws ; 
** and so little connexion had they with the justice of the 
invading country, that it was as lawful to kill an Irishman, 
as it was to kill a badger or a fox. The instances are innu* 
merable, where the defendant has pleaded that the de- 
** beased was an Irishman, and thattherefore defendant.had 
** a right to kill him ; and liponthe proof of Hibemianism, 
** acquittal followed of course." . • 

Edin. jRer. July, 1807. 
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How 4£:Scnnt ra aC tk«s frooi tkat mild and 
pfttHLkTC^al ckkfbiaship vkirk existed in the 
ILcaii^idft, aai erea ia Irtiutd before this pe- 
nod! VoAtt tkts species of ecrenuneiit the 
chiettua was, isdeed, the £aher, die firiend, 
acd the protector of his people ; he fired in 
rede nttniificence, and thej shared his bounty ; 
his autboritj, though absohite, was sehlom ex- 
erted with rigour or croeltr; his inanneis, 
which were imitated bj all his dan, were 
derated though not refined, and pofite thoogh 
. Dot polished. Bat this scene, so beautiful and 

so primitiTe, so pleasii^ to the imaginatioii 
^nd embracing so much comparative enjoy- 
ment, vanished wherever the standard of Eng- 
land was unfurled ; and this name, which, 
throughout the world was always associated 
with justice, humanity, and freedom, in this 
I instance was allied to oppression and tyranny* 

\ It is true, much of this evil was not committed 

by the authority or even with the knowledge 
1. of the parent state. The government of that 

state had its attention occupied by long and 
destructive wars, and by civil commotions, 
harassing and ruinous : so that the state of 
Ireland was only taken into consideration at 
intervals, and then not with that spirit which a 
more liberal policy would have dictated. It is 
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only of late that its situation has awakened the 
public attention, and that the severity with 
which it has been treated, and the cruelties to 
which it was exposed, have been deemed wor- 
thy of full and candid consideratioii. 

It may be asked, what purpose can it serve 
to recal these grievances to our recollection, or 
to refer us to so afflicting a period of Irish his- 
tory? In this I have two ends in view, nearly 
allied to the object which it is designed these 
pages should promote. First, to shew how 
unjustly Ireland has for a long time been treated, 
and thus to unfold some of the causes which 
have retarded its improvement : and, secondly, 
to shew how much should be done by way of 
retribution for a country so long neglected. 

The first of these particulars needs little il-* 
lustration. It can never be unseasonable to 
place before our eyes circumstances, which, 
however disgusting, have nevertheless been 
real ; and which, though now known only by 
historic records, have produced effects that 
will be felt for ages. It is to the period to 
which Mr. Hume refers, and to a few centuries 
subsequent to it, that we are to trace many of 
the sources of that complication of misery^ and 
wretchedness at which the people of this coun- 
try wonder. 

Indeed, there has been something singularly 
unfortunate in the fate of the native Irish : cir* 
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cumstances in close succession, since their first 
connection with England, have occurred to viti- 
ate and depress them. Over some of these . 
circumstances the government of this country 
had little controul ;. though many of them have 
certainly been occasioned by the policy avowed 
by the ministers of Queen Eli2abeth, which is 
expressed in the following words. " Should 
*' we exert ourselves in reducing this country 
*^ to order and civility, it must soon acquire 
*^ power, consequence, and riches. The inha- 
*^ bitants will be thus alienated from England; 
^* they will cast themselves into the arms of 
" some foreign power, or perhaps erect them- 
^ selves into an independent and separate 
'^ state. Let us rather connive at their disor- 
*^ ders; for a weak and disordered people never 
" can detach themselves from the crown of' 
'• England.''^ , . • 

The second object which I had in view, in 
this* short sketch, was to shew how much it 
behoves Britain to do for this country by way 
of retribution. What has been done to ameli- 
orate the state of the Irish? Doubtless much; 
but it may be said, that little has been accom- 
plished, compared with what should have been 
done. We talk as if we were astonished at 
the ignorance,, the wickedness, the cruelty, and 
the intellectual degradation of the people of 

♦ Leland*» History of Ireland, v. lii. 
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Ireland, whilst we forget that the profligacy, 
the rapacity, the nationality, and bigotry, of 
our fathers contributed directly or indirectly to 
the production of these evils ; whilst the wise 
policy, the patient and benevolent exertion of 
their descendants, have done little to remove 
them. It is easy for the numerous tribes of our 
little politicians to say, that there is a radical, 
difference in disposition and genius between 
that people and ourselves, that they have a 
strong inaptitude to the pursuit or attainment 
of moral excellence, that all our measures for 
their improvement must be fruitless, and that 
public order and future allegiance among them,' 
can only be maintained by the arm of power. 
This is the language of prejudice and ignorance; 
it is the conception of narrow minds, who are 
incapable of taking a comprehensive view of a 
subject. For it is education, it is a free go-- 
vernment, it is religion and moral instruction 
that form the national character ; and it becomes 
us seriously to inquire, whether these blessings 
have been enjoyed by our neighbours and fellow 
subjects, or whether some of them, at leasts * 
have not been withheld. , It is certain that 
we are their debtors to a very large amount^ 
and that much must be done before we can 
quit the score of justice and begin that of gene- 
rosity. This will appear farther in the sequels 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN IRE- 
LAND— REMARKS ON THE STATE OF MORALS 
AND RELIGION, BEFORE THIS PERIOD. 

The mere establishment of forms of religion 
and of civil government, however pure in their 
nature, and beneficial in their tendency, caii 
be of little avail to the general happiness of any . 
people, unless they have been previously pre- 
pared for their reception, and unless the adop- 
tion of them be the effect rather than the cause 
of their improvement. It can contribute little 
to the good of the people, that in states the 
most-corrupt, where the multitude are grossly 
stupid and ignorant, revolutions take place in 
infinite succession : these changes only 'give 
them new masters, whilst they leave their con- 
dition marked with the same unvaried siipine- 
ness, the same apathy to noble and vigorous 
e:^ertion, the same melancholy atid h<>)[>eless 
degfadation. There has been a rev6lution m 
France a^ well as in England ; but the one has 
secured the liberty and independence of tfce 
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subject for ever, while the other has produced 
a power which attempts to destroy the dearest 
remains of all that claims the sympathies and 
affections of man, and threatens with its gigan- 
tic force to bring the whole world again into 
bondage. It was not because the French peo- 
ple wanted philosophers and patriots, men who 
sincerely wished the renovation of the state, 
and the happiness of society, that their chains 
have thus been rivetted ; but the multitude was 
ignorant : they had more of the senseless forms 
of popery than of the pure morality of that reli- 
gion whose name it assumes ; they had more of 
the blind fanaticism of a revolutionary phrenzy, 
than of the popular enthusiasm of a nation 
already beyond the power of thraldom, because 
they determine to be free — already in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty^ because they are capable of 
appreciating the inconceivable advantage of 
that liberty at which they aim. 

Are we then to conclude, that unless a peo- 
ple -be somewhat enlightened,- all forms of 
government, whether civil or religious, are in 
point of utility to them alike? This were per- 
haps granting too miich ; since it is more proba- 
ble that a free government, if, indeed, such an 
institution can in such circumstances long exist, 
will improve the condition of tbe people sooner 
than one of an opposite description.. It is per- 
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fectly evident, however, that forms of religloit 
can do no good, unless their immediate and 
direct object be to produce pure devotion and 
genuine morality; and that when these effects* 
are produced, a nation will spontaneously re- 
linquish the unmeaning and pernicious mum- 
meries of supcrsti^or First enlighten the 
people, and make them chrisiiafiSj before you 
attempt to reform and make them protestants.* 
This, at least, seems the most natural, as well' 
as the most efficient mode of procedure. Ac- 
cordingly, in those countries in which tKe 
reformation from popery commenced, and to 
which it has extended its inestimable blessings, 
some knowledge had been diffused among the 
lower orders of the people ; their coudition in 
society was considerably improved; and the 
sacred writings began to be in circulation : so 
that their departure from the tyranny of the 
church of Rome was as agreeable to them as to 
their rulers, and an event which, though' its 
accomplishment might have been protracted, 
no power on earth could ultimately prevent. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, letusonly 
advert to one of the causes which, in conjunc- 
tion with many others, occasioned that long 
night of moral darkness, so illustmtive of hu- 
man folly and weakness, and so replete with 
Instruction to the ages to come. J - 
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In the primitive christis^n church, the circu« 



lation of the sacred writings must have been 
necessarily limited. The method of multiply- 
ing copies of any author, was, at that time, as 
well as for many ages afterwards, extremely 
tedious and expensive : the opulent alone could 
afford the gratification of a tolerable library. 
From this circumstance, a few copies of the 
inspired volume, or perhaps a single copy among 
the members of one congregation, was as much 
as could be expected. Apd though this woidd 
be carefully and frequently consulted, yet from 
the nature of the case it must be presumed^ 
that the people derived their priucipal informa* 
tion from the pastors of the church. Notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, Christianity, to a 
period long subsequent to the decease of its 
only infallible teachers, flourished in all its 
purity, and mightily prevailed. Its bumble 
preachers were not yet acquainted with the 
metaphysical jargon of the schools ; the doc- 
trine of Christ supremely occupied their atten- 
tion; neither was there yet any temptation 
presented to unprincipled men to assume the 
mask of religion, to make the church the path 
to opulence and power, and zeal for its cause 
a pretence to the accomplishment of the most 
criminal designs^ 
The great comparative scarcity of the scrip- 
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tures, before the invention of the art of print- 
ing, is a circumstance wh6se influence on the 
introduction of error and false religion ought not 
to be unnoticed or forgotten. When the great 
body of the believers received all their know- 
ledge from the rulers of the church, who were 
erring mortals like themselves, it wsLs very 
possible for them in many instances to be wrong. 
Difference of opinion would of course arise ; 
this would beget division ; division would pro- 
duce bigotry and intolerance ; and these quali- 
ties, when strengthened by the love of victory 
and power, would end in the violence of perse<« 
cution. A knowledge of the Bible not being 
familiar to the people, it would, in the progress 
of error, not be deemed very essential to their 
teachers ; a minute acquaintance with polemi- 
cal divinity, together with the itn posing dogmas 
and senseless disputes of the church, would be 
deemed far more useful in a candidate for the 
holy ministry. £rror being thus finally esta- 
blished^ and along with it a powerful order of 
I nien who would feol interested ini its support, 

that part of mankind who should presume to 
adhere to the simplicity of the ancient faith, 
must incur the odious name of heretic, and feel 
themselves involved in the punishment assigned 
to this unfortunate character, 

Ireland, at a very early period, was visited 
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with the true religion ; and according to the 
testimony of respectable historians, it continued 
for a long time the seat of learning and of piety* 
It ' is probable, however, that though all the 
inhabitants are said to have embraced Christi- 
anity, multitudes only acquiesced in it, with- 
out relinquishing their pagan ceremonies, or 
their barbarous practices. Had the case been 
otherwise, and had the population been gene- 
rally so holy and enlightened as their annalists 
maintain, there would have remained less ambi- 
guous vestiges of a purer morality. At the 
same time, I am far from denying to the first 
christian missionaries in this country, or to 
their successors, a great degree of purity, both 
of doctrine and of practice : they boldly resisted 
the encroachments of the church of Rome ; and 
it must be allowed, that in forming an opinion 
of their character, and the extent of their la- 
bours, we must recollect the difficulties which 
they had to encounter, and the variety of cir- 
cumstances which tended to counteract their 
benevolent exertions. 

The seminary which had been established at 
Armagh, and which sent enlightened pastors^ 
not merely to different parts of Ireland, but to 
England and the continent, was totally destroy, 
ed by the barbarism of restless clans, whose 
petty contests seldom permitted them to enjoy 
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the blessings of peace. This circumstance 
produced an unfavourable effect on the litera-. 
ture and religion of the country. It was im- 
possible for many churches after this to obtain 
ministers, whilst others were supplied with 
men the most unqualified for their office.- In 
some places the people seem to have been left 
for ages without instruction, whilst in others, 
error was dignified with the name of knowledge. 
Thus the grossest ignorance, and its never- 
failing attendant, superstition, gradually cover- 
ed the whole land. 

The influence of the English invasion and 
settlement in producing this state of things 
ought not to be overlooked. For upwards of 
four hundred and forty years the colony from 
England was involved In almost constant hos- 
tilities with the natives. They were better 
skilled in the art of war, better provided 
with provision and ammunition, and might, 
with a very inconsiderable army, have subju- 
gated Ireland to the dominion of the parent 
country. But the chiefs of this party unfortu- 
nately conceived, that it was not their interest 
ever to make peace with their enemies, or to 
confer on them the blessings of English govern- 
ment. Accordingly, when they were reduced 
so low as suppliantly to implore these privi- 
leges, various methods were devised to prevent 
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this unfortunate and neglected race from €n« 
joying that protection of equal law which they 
so earnestly desired. 

. Whilst the Irish remained in this secluded 
state, every petty ehieftain of the pale* made 
war on them at discretion, plundered their pro-f 
perty, murdered them as dangerous and disaf* 
iected, and took possession of that land from 
which the wretched aborigines were expelled. 
It is true, the latter were often the aggressors : 
the provocations to which they were exposed 
made them sometinies fickle, often ferocious, 
and occasionally deceitful. The harvest, how- 
ever, which their perpetual divisions and in- 
surrections afforded to their adversaries, wa9 
deemed too valuable to induce them to adopt 
any effectual measures for bringing them to % 
termination. 

It is not easy for those who have s^lways en- 
joyed the advantages of civilized society, to 
form an adequate, idea of the state of things 
to which I refer ; or to entertain a just concep- 
tion of the deleterious influence which perpe* 

♦ Though every reader of Irish history is acqudnted 
with the, meaning of the word pale, as applied by Irish 
historians^ it i^ay nQjt be improper to mention, that it is 
used to denote the confines of that little territory which the 
English colony possessed. See the note to page t09« 
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tual war must exert on the comfort; virtue, 
\ { and happiness of even uncultivated life. This 

dreadful experiment has been tried on the coast 
both of Africa and Ireland, and it has been 
found to awaken the worst passions qf the 
human breast, and to debase the character be^^ 
neath the ordinary standard of savage life.. And 
it is not a little singular that the oppressors of 
both countries should have attempted to jus* 
tify their hateful tyranny by the same ai^gu- 
ments. Those of Ireland, like their brethren 
of more modem times, maintained, that the 
natives of that country were a race inferior to 
themselves, that they were incapable of im- 
provement or of subordination ; and that, there- 
fore, they ought not to enjoy the liberty or pro? . 
tection of fellow creatures, and of fellow sub-. 
jects,* Acting on this principle, they often 
murdered the natives with impunity, or,, at any 
rate, were only punished by a trifling fine. 
The darkest atrocities were committed under 
the pretext of necessity. . v ; . . 
I How could * any people placed, ia these cirr 

\ cumstances advance in improvement ? Or could 

: j it be expected that their curiosity, should be 

• so awakened by previous disquisition as to 

♦ Lclond's History of Irelaiad. Spencer's View of Ireland. 
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render them zealous.in the work of reformation? 
In other countries this work began by the gra*-^ 
dual elevation of the lower orders of society ; 
by their acquiring additional importance ih the 
state : and this again was occasioned by the 
exertions of the sovereigns to diminish the . 
overgrown power of the barons, and by that 
rapid increase of commerce which has been so 
sensibly experienced since the b^inning of 
the sixteenth century. But in Ireland, if 
there was any movement in the state of so- 
ciety, it was retrograde : the people were too 
poor, and thought themselves too insignificantt 
to make any effort to ameliorate their con- 
dition, or to take any pains to acquire know - 
. ledge. / ,. ' 

Besides, in other countries learning had 
revived ; the classic pages of antiquity had 
been unfolded to men of letters, and the 
very vulgar began to shake off their le- 
^ thargy iand ask instruction. But in this coun- 
try there was no seat of learning, no school 
of science, no keen disputants to sharpen 
the intellects of their countrymen; no Lu- 
ther to arouse their passions ;^ nor a Knox 
to achieve, by the force of his rude elo- 
quence, their deliverance from ecclesiastical 
bondage. Whilst the rest of Europe was 
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awakened, and its inhabitants divided by 
theological controversy, they remained in a 
state of ignorance, poverty, and oppression. 
During this period it may be said with truth, 
that 

Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne*er jinroU ; - 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage^ • 
And froze the genial current of the soul* ^ 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE REFORMATION. 
AND ON THE CAUSES BY WHICH ITS PROGRESS 
IN IRELAND HAS BEEN RETARDED. 

Nations resemble individuals as to thepro- 
gress of the reasoning powers : the human mind 
is slowly matured; its principles and faculties 
are gradually unfolded; and its complete cul- 
tivation and expansion are only the result of 
patieilt discipline* Nature, when she presents 
a flower to our view, exhibits it complete in 
all its parts ; but she occupies time in bringing 
it to its full maturity. 

But circumstances, we have seen, occurred in 
Ireland to counteract this beautiful state of pro- 
gressive advancement to happiness and perfec- 
tion. It was, however,whilst these circumstances 
operated with all their force, that the reformation 
under Henry VIII. was advancing in England, 
and that its friends attempted to introduce it 
to this country. ** The spirit of religious dis- 
*' quisition had indeed forced its way into 
" Ireland, with the succession of English set- 
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^^ tiers, so that in the famous parliament of 
*^ the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, laws 
** had been enacted to prevent the growth of 
V^ Lollardism and heresy. But such seeds of 
'^ reformation found an unfavourable soil, arid 
^^ could scarcely spring up with any consider- 
" able degree of extent and vigour. Ireland 
^^ was not a place for those circumstances • to 
" operate, which favoured the first reformers 
** in other parts of Europe. A people not 
^* connected by <#)e and the same system of 
polity, and for the most part strangers to the 
refinements and advantages of the political 
union; harrassed by a perpetual* succession 
of petty wars, distracted by mutual jealousy, 
and the most civilized among them living 
in continual alarm, and daily called out to 
repel invasion ; could have little leisure for 
speculation, and little disposition for those 
" enquiries, which were pursued with such 
avidity in countries more composed. The 
people had severely felt the oppression of the 
clergy; but what in other countries appeared 
the capital and leading grievance, was but 
one of those oppressions which this land 
experienced. Others were more grievous, 
** and required more immediate redress. When 
" Europe had declared almost unanimously 
** against the yoke of ecclesiastical power, a 
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slight attempt made in one province of Ire- 
land, to circumscribe the privileges of the 
clergy, raised a most violent and insolent 
" clamour among the order, although it 
*' amounted to nothing more than empower- 
^^ ing the civil magistrate to imprison eccle* 
** siastical debtors. 

** Had the generous policy prevailed of col- 
lecting all the inhabitants into one body of 
English subjects, a union and pacification of 
*^ ages, must have prepared the people for the 
reformation now proposed; but among the 
fatal consequences of excluding the old 
natives from the pale of English law, blind- 
ness and bigotry proved the natural conse- 
quences of a disquieted, uncivilized, and 
" dissolute mode of living : and the irregulari- 
'^ ties in the ecclesiastical constitution of 
" Ireland, naturally resulting from the odious 
*^ and absurd distinction of its inhabitants, 
contributed in no small degree to confirm 
the people in the grossest ignorance, and, of 
consequence, in the meanest superstition. 
In those dioceses where law and civility 
were most prevalent, the prelates found it 
impossible to extend their pastoral care or 
jurisdiction to the districts occupied by the* 
** old natives. In these districts, where war 
" and confusion chiefly raged, the appoint- 
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'^ ment of prelates and pastors was sometimes 
" totally n^lected. 

A clergy without discipline or knowledge, 
and a laity without instruction^were, in pro* 
portion to their ignorance, abjectly attached 
" to the papal authority ; the only authority in 
^^ religion, which they had been accustomed 
" to reverence ; and which, for the* first time, 
they now heard impeached with astonish** 
ment and horror. And one peculiar pre- 
judice there was in iarour of the see ; of 
Rome, which operated equally on the Irish, 
and even on the more enlightened of the 
English race. ' Ireland had been for ages 
considered, and industriously represented 
as a fief of the pope, in right of the church 
of Saint Peter. By virtue of this imaginary 
right, the seigniory of this kingdom, it was 
" well known, had been conferred on Henry 
the Second. The Irish parliament had oc- 
casionally acknowledged this to be the only 
legitimate foundation of the authority of the 
" crown of England. It was, therefore, ac- 
" counted more especially profane and damna- 
ble, to deny the authority of the Pope, even 
in his own inheritance; and that a prince 
entrusted with this inheritance, for the pro- 
tection of religion, should disclaim his 
father and his sovereign, and impiously 
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<^ violate the stipulations of his ancestor, by 
" .which s^lone he was entitled to any authority 
** or pre-eminence in Ireland/'* 

The attempt at reformation in this country, 
was in a great measure fiustrated from the very 
circumstance of its being premature. It was 
not at a time when the body of the people were * 
ignorant of all religion, that an effort should 
have been made to change^ the form of their 
ecclesiastical governmient. No plan of reform 
is likely to succeed at any time, unless it be 
the effect, rather than the cause, of national 
intelligence and improvement. If a number 
of able, enlightened, and pious ministers, had 
been previously employed to instruct the peo- 
pie ; or if, even then, 'any attempt had been 
made to remove the gross darkness of the 
natives by communicating religious knowledge 
in their own language, together with other 
conciliating measures to remove their prejudi- 
ces, perhaps the hopes of the reformers might 
not have been so utterly disappointed. But 
there were few of the clergy, who were very 
deeply interested in the business. Browne, 
Archbishop of Dublin, ^ was certainly upright 
and zealous in the cause; he laboured in« 
cessantly with all his ecclesiastics toenlighteft 

♦ Leland's Hictory of Ireland, v. ii. p. 158, 159. . 
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the people, and reform the church;. but he 
laboured with few coadjutors, equally disinter- 
ested in this important service ; and he was in 
the bosom of a church, the majority of whose 
clergy was ignorant, prejudiced, and' corrupt, 
and whose inveterate rancour and hostility 
were directed against all who exposed the 
absurdities of the superstition of Rome. Be- 
sides, it unfortunately happened, that at this 
very time, Cromer occupied the see of Ar- 
magh, a man of some learning, of more zeal, 
and of unbounded influence. He harangued 
his suffragans, he inflamed their prejudices, 
he entreated, he commanded them as they 
regarded their eternal .salvation, not to deny 
the holy faith, nor to embrace a heretical doc- 
trinei which was utterly damnable. Such 
inflammatory addresses were not necessary to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the people, to con- 
firm the bigotry of the priests, or to induce 
both to make an invincible opposition to 
opinions imported from the English nation. 

This circumstance of itself was sufficient to ^ 
excite the hatred of the native Irish. Their 
church they maintained to be ancient ; to have 
been originally founded in apostolic purity by 
Saint Patrick ; to be under the more peculiar 
care of the holy Roman pontiff; to permit any 
changes, therefore, to be made in its order and 
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government by men who had invaded their 
country and dethroned and extirpated their 
princes, was deeuied not merely infamous, but 
eternally fatal. The multitude, indeed, were 
not capable of entering deeply into disquisi- 
tions of any kind ; it was enough for them that 
they had always hated the strangers, as they still 
call the English in their own tongue ; and that 
they felt themselves equally prejudiced against 
their language, their customs, and their new 
religion. 

To perceive fully the extent of these prcju- • 
dices, it should be recollected that at this time 
few of the natives were included in the pale ; 
that is, the whole population of Ireland, that 
of five or six counties excepted, were not 
English subjects, they were divided into clans, 
and governed by their respective chiefs. . A 
great part of this multitude had never seeo 
Englishmen ; they had only heard of their al* 
Icged cruelties ; they were, therefore, fully pre^ 
pared to oppose the religious tenets of men^ 
whom they considered as enemies. Beside?, 
their chieftains still adhered to the ancient 
mode of worship; and their priests, igno- 
rant as they were, knew well enough how 
to addre3s themselves to their fears — how to 
alarm their imagination at the prospect of a 
change. — But there was one circumstance 
connected with the sitn:ition of this people. 
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TV'hich should be particularly attended to : th^y 
were totally unacquainted with the English' 
tongue. The Irish language, the only one 
which they knew, was generally predominant 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, even in the 
pale.^ Now, it is most certain, that no instruct 
tors of the reformed religion were capable of 
addressing them in this dialect; they were, 
therefore^ abandoned to their own ignorance 
and prejudice^ The idea ofmaking a complete 
reformation in Ireland does not seem to have 
occurred to any one under this reign* They 
confined their attention to that part of the 
island which was subject to the government 
and laws of England ; and whether they were 
appalled by the difficulty of the undertaking, 
or discouraged by their ignorance of the Irish 
language, it is certain, that the other part was 
entirely overlooked. Under* the following 
reign some patriotic and pious individuals ad* 
dressed the queen on the wretched state of the 
church, and maintained the necessity of pro- 
curing ministers acquainted with the Irish 
tongue. The following is an extract from 
Sir Henry Sidney's letter to Elizabeth, which 
contains these sentiments. 

" And nowe most dcare mistres> and most 
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"^^ honoured SO vcreigne, I solye addfesse to you 
^ as the onlye salve giver, to this your sore 
'* and sicke realme ;. the lamentable estate of 
'* the most noble and principalliymm thereof^ 
" the churche I mean, as fowle, deformed, and* 
" as cruellye crushed, as any other part thereof, 
" by your onlye gratious and relygious order 
" to be cured or at least amended/' — Sir H.^ 
Sidney having mentioned the wretched 
state of the Irish church ; and that even ia 
the' district of .Meath, the best inhabited part 
of all the kingdom, ^^ containing 324 pa-^ 
rishe churches, 105 are impropriated to son- 
drie possessions, and all leased out for years, 
" or in feefarme, to severall farmers and great 
gayne reaped out of them above the rent :" he 
goes on to propose, that good ministers 
might be found to occupy the places, and 
made able to live in thenn ; " in choyce of 
" which ministers for the' remote places where 
"the Englishe tounge is not understood, 
'^ it. is most necessarie that soche be chosen as 
"" can speake Irishe> for whicbe searche would 
" be made first, and spedylie, in your own uni* 
" versities; and any found there well effected 
" in religion, and well conditioned beside, they 
" would be sent hither.animated by your majes-- 
" tie ; yea, though it were somewhat to your 
" highness' chardge ; and on perill of my liffe, 
you shall fynde it retorned with gayne, before 
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^ three yearcs be expired : if there be no sochc^ ^ 
^* there, or not inough(for I wish tene or twelve » 
4« at the least) to be sent, who might be placed 
** in offices of dignilie of the churche, in remote 
** places of this realme. Then I do wishe, (but 
** this most humblie under your hignes' correc-t 
^* tion,) that you would write to the regent of 
^' Scotlande, where, as I leame, there are maney 
" of the reformed churche, that are of tliis lan- 
^^ giiage ; and though for a while your majestie 
" were at somechardge, it were well bestowed, 
** for/m shorte tyme, thousands would be gayn- 
^^ ed to Christ, that nowe are lost, or left at the 
^* woorst.** 

It does not appear that this princess ever acted 
on the salutary principles recommended by this 
gentleman. It is not too much to say, that if 
the plan here proposed had met with approba* 
tion and countenance, the majority of the 
people of Ireland would, at this day, have been 
virtuous, industrious, and enlightened protes- 
tants. 

It generally happens in the course of human 
affairs that one evil is productive of many : and . 
the circumstance to which I allude, has pro- 
duced effects, the injurious influence of which, 
is felt to the present day. For in consequence 
of the ill concerted and inadequate measures 
which the government of Ireland,in conjunction 
with the reformers, pursued, almost the whole 
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of the Irish population were left in the hands 
of a foreign power, whose emissaries were 
numerous, subtile, and artful ; and who could 
not but be successful where there were scarcely 
any to oppose, and among a people already 
prepossessed in their favour. 

In the first place, the natives were by this 
means confirmed in their attachment to the 
church of Kpme. — They had, before this, 
thought little on the subject ; nor had they any 
particular reason to view with affectionate pre- 
possession the holy pontiff, who, in the pleni- 
tude of his apostolic authority, had made a 
grant of their country to foreigners. But they 
were now received under his sacred protection ; 
and taught to regard him, not merely as their 
spiritual father, whose decisions were infallible, 
and whose authority was inviolable, but as their 
earthly prince and sovereign, whom alone they 
were bound to obey. They were confirmed in 
these sentiments by Italian and Spanish priests, 
as well as by their own pastors, who had re- 
ceived at foreign seminaries their education, 
and who returned admiring the splendor of that 
hierarchy, which they were ambitious to re-es- 
tablish. And here it is impossible not to animad- 
vert on that narrowness of principle, and that 
inexpedient proscription which excluded the 
youth of almost a whole nation from both the 
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Irish and English colleges, and compelled them 
to go in quest of learning among a people whose 
prevailing maxims and opinions were hostile to 
civil and religious liberty. What plan could be^ 
more rep etc with evil, or more permanently, 
repugnant to the improvement, happiness, and 
subordination of the people? They %vere igno- 
rant, and We refused them the means of instruc- 
tion ; we accused them of ferocious barbarity, 
and at the same time denied them the opportu- 
nity of emerging into civilization. Thus, their 
attachment to that church was necessarily in- 
creased, whose universities alone afforded them 
all the academical ediication which it was in 
their power to obtain. 

I am far from thinking that this evil is com- 
pletely obviated in more modern times by the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic college at 
Maynooth. It is true, there can be no compari- 
son between ignorant priests and catholic tcach-« 
ers who are enlightened and let a protestant go** 
vernment, by all mcans,support a popish semina-* 
ry, rather than leave the teachers of this religion 
destitute of all education. But 1 feel persuaded, 
that in every point of view, a greater good would 
be obtained by opening the doors of the Irish 
university to students of every description. This 
measure would make protestants and papists 
better acquainted, and would certainly diminish 
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that unchristian rancour with which the minds 
of both parties have been sufficiently embued. 
It als6 may be presumed, without any disrespect 
to Maynooth, that it would afford the exclud- 
ed party greater academical advantages, than at 
present they can enjoy. 

I am aware that, in the English and Irish col- 
leges, Roman catholics at present are allowed to 
attend lectures, though not permitted to take 
degrees : and many gisntlemen do avail them- 
selves of this privilege. But it is only a few 
who can be supposed willing to place them- 
selves in circumstances where they labour under 
marked disabilities ; where there can be little 
mulation, since the reward of merit is denied, 
■fhe catholics, therefore, as well as all classes 
of dissenters, justly consider themselves a$. 
excluded from the Dublin university. 

Secondly; another evil which the circum- 
stances to which I have referred have produced^ 
is, a general prejudice against the English 
government. This was the natural and neces- 
sary effect of that state of things to which al- 
lusion has now been made. The. priests 
strengthened this impression by inculcating the 
most absurd of all tenets, and by associating 
these tenets with devotional feelings: they 
taught the universal monarchy of the pope, as 
well civil as spiritual ; his authority to excom- 
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municate ahd depose princei, to absolve sub* 
jects from their oath of allegiance, and to 
dispense with every law of God and man, to 
sanctify rebellion and murder, and even to 
change the very nature and essential diflerences 
of vice and virtue. All this absurdity was not ne- 
cessary to confirm the invcteratehostility of men 
to that government, which they had always 
conceived as foreign, from whose ministers they 
confessedly received many provocations, and to 
which they had never been fully reconciled. 
It is to this prejudice, which, in many instances, 
has not yet been eiTaced, that we are to trace 
some of the evils which afflict Ireland. Hence 
also it is, that the native Irish continue to dis« 
like Englishmen. To me, in their own Ian* 
guage, they frankly acknowlcgcd their antipathy 
to this nation. They sometimes spoke of them as 
men who had iniquitously despoiled them of the 
land of their fathers, and who had, at the same 
time, persecuted them on account of their.reli* 
gion.* 

Far from me be the illiberal desire of exciting 
prejudice against a people whose interests I 
sincerely wish to promote. In making these 
remarks, my only object is to shew, that the 
circumstance^ in which the Irish have been 

V 

* See Chapter Ilk 
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placed, had a natural tendency to produce thi9 
eflfcct. And though this unhappy result is, I 
am persuaded, considerably removed already, 
yet it is in the power of our government to 
.destroy it altogether. What a change in this 
respect was effected in the Highlands in the 
course of twenty years after the rebellion ! 
Education, and that kind treatment which 
a liberal policy has dictated, have placed the 
inhabitants among the best friends to order, 
subordination, and government.* They are 
now proud to be ranked among the most 
faithful and efficient supporters of that illus- 
trious house, with which is associated, in 
the mind of every Briton, those invaluable 
blessings, for which '* our Ilampdens and • 
our Sidneys bled/' These arc the glorious 
consequences of conciliating measures, pf an 
enlightened education, and of christian instruc* 
tion. In less than thirty ^'^ears the same re- 
sult will, take place in Ireland, if the same means 
be employed for its production ; and the mil- 
lions of our fellow subjects in that country will 
crowd around the standard of British freedom 
and maintain its' honour in opposition to the 
whole world. This is not mere speculation ; 

* How greatly is the public indebted to that ChristiaA 
society by whose benevoleat cxertiQus these happy ^fleets 
have been produced ( 
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for the experiment has already been tried on a 
small scale, and the efiect is such as has now 
been described. A native Irishman in the 

county of when he read, for the first time 

in his life, a New Testament, which a benevo- 
lent gentleman put into his hands, exclaimed, 
^^ If I believe this, it is impossible forme to 
** remain a rebel/' Behold the means which a 
beneficent providence has appointed to make, 
good men and good citizens I ' 

It is unnecessary to inform the people of this 
country, that in Ireland many of the natives have 
never heard of the Bible, and comparatively few 
of them have ever seen it. There was, inde^, 
a translation made of the scriptures into Irish, 
under the direction of Bedel, bishop of Lis* 
more, about a hundred and forty years ago ; but 
most of the edition then published was distri- 
buted in the Highlands, and it has for a long 
time been out of print.* Ignorance and .super- 
stition of the very grossest kind prevail ; and 
these present a barrier to every species of iiia- 
provement.-j- Truth obliges :rme to acknow- 
ledge, that some of the popish priests of the 

• 

present day have endeavoured to render per- 
manent this melancholy state 6f degradation. 

• The British ancj Foreign Bible Society have lately printed 
an edition of the New Testament of this translation, and it 
now in circulation. The people receive it with gratitude> 

I St;e no.t^ G« 
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By this I do not mean merely to say, that they 
have resisted any casual attempt to make pro- 
selytes ; for this is only that which consistency 
seems to require ; but they have systematically 
opposed the instruction of their people in any 

possible form. Mr. — in the parish of 

when bibles were put into the hands of his pa- 
rishioners ordered them, on the pain of excom- 
munication, to commit them to the flames.—^ 
The standard of morals among people who are 
placed in such unfavourable circumstances must 
necessarily be low. Accordingly, the lower 
order of Roman Catholics, form their judgment 
in many instances, of the merit or demerit of an 

« 

action, either from its supposed connection with 
the prison and the gallows, or from its being deem- 
ed venial or deadly by their confessor. 

I am far, however, from wishing to insinuate 
that all the priests are of the description to 
which I have now referred. Many of them, no 
doubt, are enlightened men, and are friends of 
knowledge and improvement; and to such cha- 
racters, whether papists or protestants, it is 
consoling to think, that no influenccj however 
powerful, and no authority, however imposing, 

' is able to repress that desire for information, 
which, in some parts of Ireland, has begun to 
awaken and animate the inhabitants. In the 

. progress of society there is a period, at which 
all opposition to its advancement in civilization 
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and happiness, only tends to accelerate that 
motion which the impulse of concurring cir- 
cumstances had originally communicated. ' 

In adverting to the' causes which have.ob* 
structed the progpress of the reformation in 
Ireland, there is one, which though of lesa 
importance, is not unworthy of notice. Ever 
since the conquest, and especially between the 
reign of Elizabeth and William, many of the 
native chieftains had forfeited their estates: 
their property was distributed among strangers, 
who had no influence^ with the people, and 
whose opinions in religious matters must be 
totally disregarded. A few of the old families 
still remained; but most of these were strongly^ 
attached to popery. The people were, there- 
fore, wholly resigned to the management of 
priests. The progress of the reformation in 
the Highlands, in the first instance, was very 
much owing to the power and influence of the 
chieftains. The first of these, in point of im- 
portance, the Duke of Argyle, was distinguished 
for his opposition to the hateful, tyranny of 
the Stuart family. Others, possessed of the 
same patriarchal authority, imitated the exam- 
ple which this patriotic nobleman set before 
them, and like him, accustomed their vas- 
sals to regard the jurisdiction of the pope 
as usurped and antichristian. Their power 

2 
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was in those days unlimited, and their in flu* 
encc, as the father, friend, and protector of 
their people, garean importance to their opi- 
nions on any subject, which few would presume 
to controvert. Accordingly, when any chieflain 
professed himself of the reformed religion, 
almost the whole of his clan immediately re- 
jected the papal authority. But very different 
was the case in Ireland: the people there, in 
many instances, were as tsheep without a shep- 
herd; and where there was an old chieftain 
remaining, his authority was unfortunately all 
directed to confirm his people in error and 
superstition. 

Nor had the penal statutes, by which politi-^ 
cians intended to diminish popery,any influence ; 
in accomplishing this end. Let us only again 
recal to our recollection, the circumstances in 
which these laws were framed, the people by 
whom they were administered, and the inveterate 
irritation of those whose conversion they were . 
designed to eflect, and we shall be fully satisfied 
of their pernicious rather than their salutary 
tendency. But as I have assigned a chapter 
to the distinct consideration of this subject, it . 
were improper to enter upon it in this place. 

Is it now asked what means are most likely 
to effect the reformation in Ireland ?. Those 
very means which ought uior** than a century 
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ago to have been employed, and which I have 
had occasion repeatedly to recommend in these 
pages : I mean moral and religious instruction. 
This instruction must be conveyed through 
the medium of that language which is under- 
stood, and by the ordinary mode of early edu- 
cation, as well as from the pulpit. These are 
the means of moral improvement, which, if 
prudently and extensively employed, will, in 
the course of a very few years, accomplish in 
the neighbouring isle the most important re- 
formation. 



c. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



ON THE PROGRESS OP ENGLISH LAW AND GQi 

VERNMENT IN IRELANb. 

The admin'stration of justice in any country 

has too much influence on the morals, the com« 
fort, and safety of its inhabitants not to. merit the 
most particular investigation. Nor is it enough 
to examine what institutions have been esta- 
blished, what forms of jurisprudence have been 
sanctioned, what code of laws has been enacted; 
we should inquire how these institutions are 
respected, and how these laws are enforced. 

Th6 few observations which it is in my power 
to offer oil the subject of this chapter I shall ar- 
range under the following particulars. First, I"^ 
shall inquire how far the law and political insfi- .^ 
tutions of England were established in the pale; 
secondly, make some remarks on the nature 
and tendency of the Brehpn, or Irish laws; and 
thirdly, on the abolition of these laws, and the 
universal progress and establishment of those of 
England. 

I. It is not very probable that those adventurers 
who first settled in Ireland,had any correct ideas 
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" land as they pleased, they acted with the less re- 
** serv^e. They were generally tempted to under* 
" take the conduct of a disordered state, for the 
" sake of private emolument; and their object 
" was pursued without delicacy or integrity, 
" sometimes with inhuman violence/** In the 
annals of Irish history previous. to the reign oi 
Elizabeth, few English vicegerents are mention- 
ed, whose .measures were conciliating, whose 
conduct was upright, and whose administration 
successful. " The representations of the con- 
*' duct of the tridh people sent to England were 
" generally false and interested, to magnify the 
" zeal of the great lords, to procure remittances 
for a chief governor, or to conceal the offen- 
ces and irregularities of either. The English 
vicegerents, eveti of the very best dispositions, 
were kept in ignorance daring their residence, 
and shut up in the seat of government from 
^ ** any knowledge of the native Irish, or any ge- 
" neral intercourse even with the most peaceable 
** among them/'f 

These circumstances combined,produced that 
shocking depravation of manners, that unbridled 
licentiousness, which continued and increased 
till the reign of Henry the seventh, which ena- 

bled the natives to overrun with impunity the 

« 

♦ Lcland's History of Ireland. 

* Ibidr 
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territories of the pale, and again to talfe posses- 
sion of that land, which had been unjustly wrest- 
ed from their fathers. The English colonists 
were now, for the most part, perfectly assimila- 
ted in customs, deportment, dress and supersti-* 
tions, to that people whom they had originally 
despised. . ^ 

During this period law could have little force 
with men who scarcely acknowledged its autho- 
rity, and who certainly had never been in cir- 
cumstances where they could feel its advantage. 
Yet, it is probable, that assemblies similar to 
parliaments were appointed ever since the con- 
quest of Ireland; and it is certain, that the first 
printed statutes of the Irish legislature, iappear- 
ed in the third year of Edward the second.* The 
enactments of this supreme court were often 
made subservient to the private purposes of 
the governor: the meeting itself was inconve- 
niently frequent; and hence, to counteract 
these evils, the people unanimously agreed to 
the famous statute of Poyning. Though the 
English law had always been established in the 
pale, the manners of its inhabitants frequently 
made its observance impossible ; many conform-- 
ed to theBrehon institutions, assumed the name 
and appearance of the natives, since their robb^- 

* Lcland's Ili^torv of Ireland* 
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ries and crimes might be expiated by an incon- 
• siderable fine. When every vassal felt that his 

safety entirely depended on the military prow- 
ess of the baron to whose interests he had at- 
tached himself; and the chieftain, that his secu- 
j rity proceeded from the number and conse- 

I quence of his followers ; the ordinary course of 

justice must have been obstructed, and its exe- 
cution rendered altogether impracticable. It 
Was to furnish a remedy for these evils, and to 
prevent the total extinction of the English race, 
that the parlianient of Kilkenny made several 
laws, certainly severe towards the Irish, but, 
perhaps, necessary to the very existence of the 
colony. ** Still the power of the great lords 
** was superiour to the laws, who not only da- 
" spised, but openly resisted the authority of 
ig * " government; and when disobliged by the 

'* least neglect, or tempted by any prospect of 

/ *' advantage, continued to assume the part of in- 

" dependent chieftains.'* 

Itwas not till the reign of Henry the seventh 
that the vigorous administration of the governor 
enabled him to enforce the obedience of the 
subject, and not till that of his successor that the 
territories of the pale were extended. Under 
this latter reign, all the old English, and many 
of the Irish, were partly persitaded, and partly 
forced to submit to the laws of England, . Ex- 
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tensive districts both in Munster and in Con- 
naught, were divided into counties, and to these 
sheriffs were apppointed for the regular admi-^ 
nistration of justice. Robberies and murders 
were now punished capitally; order and sub- 
ordination consequently began to prevail. The 
effects of the severe and vindictive character of 
Henry were felt even in Ireland; the haughty 
barons began to be sensible that they had no 
longer to deal with the weak, corrupt, and con- 
temptible administrations of former times, and 
that their safety depended on the observance of 
those statutes and laws, whose authority they 
could not but acknowledge. Elizabeth was 
still more successful in advancing this most ne- 
cessary work of reformation. She was naturally 
vain, and she was flattered by the prospect of 
making a complete and useful conquest of Ire- 
land. Though some atrocities were committed 
under her reign, and more lives lost than for 
centuries before, she doubtless had the merit of 
advancing civilization, of removing obstructions 
to the security and happiness of the subject, 
and of extending the English law to the whole 
body of the Irish people. It is to this period, 
then, that we are to refer the abolition of the 
Brehon, and the universal establishment of the 
English law. 

II. The Brehon laws, or laws of the judges, 
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which were common to all the aborigines of 

^ Ireland, consist of a few rules, suited to an early 

and turbulent state of society. The first of thbm 

. I wasthat of TantWy, by which, on the d[eath of b, 

I J prince or chieftain, the strongest in his family,or 

the most accomplished according to the notions 
and rude manners of the times, was appointed tp 
succeed him in his property and goverament. 
By this acknowledged maxim, it was intended 
that the clan should never want a powerful pro- 
tector, who should avenge their injuries, and de- 
fend them from the hostile encroachment oftheir 
restless neighbours. The evils, however, lyhicb 
f^ it might originally be designed to avert, it was 

ip of itself evidently calculated to perpetuate and 

increase: it produced feuds and animosities 
without number, and the contest could scarcely 
ever be decided without having recourse to the 
sword. And, perhaps,it is to this custom chiefly 
,j // that we ought to attribute that imbecillity of go- 

vernment, and that endless division of interest, 
which enabled a few adventurers to achieve the 
conquest of Ireland. . . 

Gavelkind^ refers to a custom, or law commoQ 
only to the vassals.* On the death of any 
member of a family, the whole stock was divi» 
ded, whether it consisted of moveables ot of 

• Sec note A. 
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land, among all the surviving branches. The 
design of this law evidently was, to make pro* 
vision for every individual of the clan; and 
also to retain a multitude of people, who 
should be ready to attend the chief on any 
emergency. But it was fraught with evil : for 
it must have operated as a powerful impedi-- 
ment to industry, and as an incentive to an 
inconvenient multiplication of the species. 
And though war, and famine, and disease, the 
ordinary attendants of rude society, and of an 
overgrown population^ must have greatly ten- 
ded to obviate the last of these evils, yet, it 
would be felt when peace, and order, and 
subordination, and all the other fruits of civili- 
zed society, began to prevail. 

Early marriage was the natural consequence 
of gavelkind ; since every new family was to 
be provided out of the common stock ; at least 
was to have a share of the land belonging to 
the clan. The ordinary checks to the early 
union of the sexes were withdrawn ; for when 
the hut was built, provision was already made 
for the future progeny, 

I have had already occasion to remark, that 
customs, especially such as nearly regard the 
habits of life, remain long after the particular 
circumstances, from which they had their 
origin, are forgotten. This is more especially 
the case in those countries where no sudden 
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revolutions occur to influence the progress of 
society. Now, it appears to me, that though 
the Brehon laws have been abolished for two 
centuries, some of the practices on which they 
were founded, and some of the consequences 
arising out of that state of society, to which 
alone they could be applicable, may still be 
traced in Ireland. Every modern traveller in 
this island, has remarked the infinite division 
of land, the opportunities which this circum-* 
stance affords to early marriages, and conse- 
quently the vast and rapidly increasing extent 
of the population. The two last of these cir- 
cumstances generally, if not always, result from 
the first; it is to the origin of this, therefore, 
that our chief attention should be directed. 
. Here it is not enough to say, that the Brehon 
laws occasioned the introduction of the pecu« 
liarity in question: they indeed sanctioned it; 
but they were the result of a rude and tur- 
bulent state of society ; and after they were 
established, their influence tended to make 
permanent, that which was only accidental. 
The truth is, the Brehon, the Allodial, and 
Feudal systems, are in some things very anaIo«^ 
gous, because they have had their origin in 
circumstances nearly, if not quite similar. 
On this subject the remark of Dr, Sniith i§ 
pndoubtedly true — ** that such effects n^ust 
^' flow from such causes." 
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It is very certain, that the native Irish conr 
tinue to this day the practice of their fathers 
with regard to the division of land ; and their 
opinions, and prejudices, and habits, concur to 
make it still more permanent. Th6 extreme 
facility with which they can erect a cottage, ' 
and procure potatoe land, which form all the 
competency they look for, induce them at an 
early life to form matrimonial connections, with- 
out any perplexing anxiety as to consequences. 
The system of dividing and letting lands, has, 
from the nature of the case, been much abused 
in modern times : it deprives the landlord of a 
great part of his revenue, whilst it grievously 
oppresses the several gradations of occupiers. 
It is in vain, however, to exclaim against the 
abuses connected with this practice ; before 
these can be removed the state of society must 
be considerably changed : knowledge and edu- 
cation must in some degree be enjoyed ; the 
desire of improving the condition must be 
excited ; then, both proprietors and tenants will 
feel the happy impulse which growing pros- 
perity, and opulence, and comfort, communicate. 
These remarks may be confirmed by a refe- 
rence to the state of the Highlands fifty yearg 
ago, and by comparing it with the present im- 
proved condition of that country. A species t)f 
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Gavelkind was then very common in all the 
northern districts of .Scotland. Not only, was 
the land common among all the occupiers on a 
farm, * and consequently unimproved ; but it 
was divided successively among all the young 
branches of the several families of which the 
hamlet was composed* The power of the chief- 
tain depended not on his wealth, but on the 
number of men he could command ; and it was 
his interest, therefore, to encourage population, 
and, at the same time, the practice by which 
that population must be supported. " Mr. 
" Cameron of Lochiel,whose rent never exceed- 
*' ed five hundred pounds a year, carried, in 
" 1745, eight hundred of his own people into 
" the rebellion with him." But no sooner was 
education generally i^troduced into the High- 
lands, and the desire of improving the con- 
dition, so powerful in human nature, excited, 
than this patriarchal or feudal system began to 
disappear ; and at the present day, there are not 
many traces to be discovered, either in farming, 
or in any other department of life, of a state of 
society which at so recent a period was univer- 
sally predominant. 

I have applied the term feudal to that species 
of authority and government exercised by the 

^ • ■ . •- -"^ 

* This is still the cas»eiD some parts of the Jlighlaads. 
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highland chieftains, though I am awarfe that 
these existed long before the feudal system was 
introduced into Britain. " It is a mistake,** says 
Dr. Smith, " to imagine that those territorial 
" jurisdictions took their origin from the feudal 
" law. Not only the highest jurisdictions both 
civil and criminal, but the power of levying 
troops, of coining rhoney, and even that of 
making bye-laws for the government of their 
*' own people, were all rights possessed allodially 
*' by thegreat proprietors of land, several centuries 
••before even the name of the feudal law was 
•• known in Europe. The authority and juris* 
•'diction of the Saxon lords in England, appear 
•* to have been as great before the conquest, 
•* as that of any of the Norman lords after it. 
•• But the feudal law is not supposed to have be- 
*• come the common law of England till after the 
•* conquest.'** 

Let it not be supposed that the change which 
has taken place in the state of society in the 
Highlands is entirely owing to the abolition 
of the feudal laws. To this event, indeed, it 
ought to be attributed, in so far as it has 
removed obstacles to the progress of know- 
ledeje and civilization. This revolution, how- 
ever, is, in truth, the effect of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, combined with that pri. 
initive simplicity 'and warm-heartedness, and 

* Wealth of Nations, Vol, 11. p, 122, " 
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that love of independence and information^ 
which so strongly mark the character of the 
Highlanders. 

Now, why has not the same happy result 
taken place in Ireland ? Because its inhabitants 
Iiave not been put in possession of the same 
enlightened education ; they have not had the 
same moral and religious instruction. The state 
of society, therefore, of the sixteenth century 
has in some degree been continued to the present 
period, and has produced the whole race of mid« 
dlc-men, so obstructive to the agricultural, im- 
provement of the country. How. then are we 
to get rid of this noxious tribe.? By exchange 
ing those circumstances in which th^y are pro- 
duced for others in which they cannot possibly 
exist. Raise the condition of the; lower orders 
of the people, and this effect will necessarily 
follow: — But how is this to be done? I still 
recur to the same omnipotent, principle, an en^ 
lightened education^ ,moral and religious in" 
struction. , . 

Before I leave the subject of the Brehon laws, 
I must take notice of the Eric, or the fiqe that 
was imposed on all criminals, proportioned to 
the degree of guilt attached to the crime. The 
word Itself signifies a compensation ;^ and is 

* This is evidently its si^ification in that passage of the 
IJoly Scriptar^^ in which our Saviour says, Tl'hat shall « 
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common to the Gaelic as well, as to the Irish 
language. Its use is now almost confined solely 
-to theology, and denotes that ransom which the 
Saviour paid to rescue mankind from spiritual 
bondage. The practice to which it refers wast 
common at one period to the eastern nations : and 
it is to this that reference is made in the book 
of Job, where it is said, " Skin for skin ; yea, 
^* all that a man hath will he give for his life/' 
In Ireland, the eric was admitted as a co^npen- 
sationfor every crime; the only thing left to the 
decision of the judge, was the extent of ^his line. 
If the offender could not be found, the clan or 
family to which he belonged were obliged to give 
the required satisfaction to the aggrieved party ; 
and this ransom was divided between them and 
their chieftain.* j^ 

The practice of plundering and living on booty* 
prevails among all rude nations : . it is not thought 
dishonourable to carry off the cattle of any 
jieighbouring hostilq tribe. The people are ear- 
ly accustomed to pilfer ; they depend greatly for 
their sustenance on spoil : a habit that is com- 
mon to all is thought disgraceful by none; and 
the united members of the clan carry on their 
little plans of depredation with as much ease and 

man give in exchange/or his soul 9 Ciod a hheir duine mar 
eric arson anmaf 

.♦See note H.. 
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self-complacency, as more polished nations 
burn and destroy the property of one another. 
Hence it is, that the Highlander wh6 had the 
virtue to refuse a reward of thirty thousand 
pounds for the Pretender, did not conceive the 
less of his character for stealing a cow ; and this 
crime, which among us is punished by death, he 
would consider, if, indeed, it was associated in 
hi^mind with any guilt, as expiable by an in- 
considerable compensation. It was in circum-* 
stances similar to those in which this Highlander . 
Avas placcd^that the practice of giving an eric 
had its origin ; and perhaps it was the only 
mode that the turbulence of the times ren* 
dcred practicable of forcing offenders to afford 
public satisfaction. 

HI. We have seen that the Brehonlaw was first 
abolished in Ireland, and the English established* 
under the reign of Elizabeth. To establish a law,- 
however, in a conquered country, or ieVen a code 
of laws, and to make the people conform, so as tQ 
derive the full advantage of such an institution, 
are two very different things. And, accordingly, 
we find that many of the people of this country , 
continued for ages after this period, to receive 
no advantage from the laws of that government 
under whose protection they had been admitted.' 

The object of law is to prevent the recurrence ' 
of evils which have already existed ; but that it 
may answer this end, it must be. supported by- 
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the opinions and convictions of the people, If^ 

• 
for example, they {\re so ignorant as to discover 

noguil^ in that deed on which it denounces pu- * 
nishment ; or, if generally they have no virtue to 
avoid its commission, then, it is certain, that the 
design of the law, will in a great degre'e be coun* 
teracted. NoAV,.it happened, that in thereign of 
Elizabeth, and in that of her successor, the 
people were not only remarkably ignorant^ but \ 
from some recent circumstances full of prejudice 
against English government. The penal sta- 
tutes had now been enacted ; and though very 
gently executed, were sufficient to excite the 
antipathy of a people who had only begun to 
acknowledge the authority of a foreign power. 
Hosts of ecclesiastics from France and Spain 
arrived soon after this in Ireland, and confirmed 
this hostility, while they successfully attempted to 
render odious every thing Associated with heresy. 
But above all, the circumstances in which the 
people were placed ; ignorant and turbulent, 
unacdustomed to yield obedience to any supe- 
rior except their chieftain, rendered the intro- 
duction of any new laws hazardous, in many 
instances useless. Besides, by observing these, 
laws, they Avcre tacitly reminded, as they con- 
ceived, of their subjugation to a power, their 
aversion to which they often openly avowed. 
This prejudice has had considerable influence 
in retarding the progress of civilization. 
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O n this head there is one circutnstance which 
ought not to be omitted, since it is particularly 
noticed by the best of the Irish liistoriaiis : I al- 
lude to the notorious corruption of the judges 
at the time to which I refer. ^* In the province? 
" which had but just now * professed to accept 

# ■ * • 

*' the English polity, the execution of the laws 
^ ; " was rendered detestable and intolerable by the 
" Queen's officers. Sheriffs purchased their 
" places ; acted, as in Connaught, with insor 
" lence and oppression ; spoiled the old inha* 
. " bitants, and obliged them to recur to their na-r 
" tive chieftains for protection.*^ Leland men- 
tions the case of a Macmahon, who was accused 
of raising rents in a neighbouring district by 
force of arms, which according to the law of 
England, was declared to be high treason. This , 
unhappy chieftain for an offence committed 
before the law which declared it capital had 
been established in his country, was tried, con* 
demned by a jury said to be formed of private 
soldiers, and executed in two days ; to the utter 
consternation of his countrymen. His estate 
was distributed to Sir Sidney Bagnal and other 
adventurers. The condemnation of their chief* 
tain confirmed the Irish in their aversion to 
English polity, which they considered as asys? 
tern of hateful tyranny and cruelty.* 

* LelaudTs History of Ireland. 

M 
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These nefarious practices were in a great de- 
gree discontinued under the powerful adminis- 
tration of Strafford, who withall hisbad qualities, 
was certainly a benefactor to Ireland. But at 
his death, the commencement of a civil war,' 
which was waged with implacable fury, which . 
carried destruction through every part 'of the 
island, ^nd which lasted till the reign of William, 
put a stop to the progress of regular government,, 
and involved the natives in all the barbarity and ^ 
'calamities of former ages. This war was at 
once the cause and effect of prejudices and griev- 
ances which estranged the people from th© 
English polity. Nor was that policy by which • 
the servants of the crown regulated their conduct 
at all calculated to remove the former or to 
redress the latter. Their principle was to divide 
the people into two parties, that of loyal and 
affectionate subjects, containing only the late 
adventurers ; and that of the disaffected and 
dangerous, including all the rest of the inhabit 
tants. The people thus insulted were spirited 
and proud ; and (here was an infatuated folly, 
as well as a barbarous iniquity, in provoking them 
yet farther by injustice and oppression. The 
northern plantation, however justified, and well 
devised, was an object necessarily offensive to 
the pride and prejudices of the old Irish ; and 
those among jthem who submitted imd accejpted 
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their portion of lands, complained, that jn^many 
instances, they had been scandalously defrauded. 
The revival of obsolete claims of the crown, 
harassing of proprietors by fictions of law^ dis- 
possessing them by fraud and circumvention, and 
all the various artifices of interested agents and 
ministers, were naturally irritating ; and the 
public discontents must have been further in- 
flamed by the insincerity of Charles, in evading 
the confirmation of (what he called) his graces ; 
the insolence of Strafford in openly refusing it; 
together with the nature and manner of his 
proceedings against the proprietors of Con- 
naught.* y 

Though thepeopleof Ireland were completely 
subdued by the powerful arm of William, these 
prejudices and prepossessions remained : and , 
though it is to be presumed that, in general,' 
justice has been more impartially administered 
since the reign of this wise prince, yet, it is 
certain, that various jcircumstances, even since 
this auspicious aera, have obstructed the progress 
ofthatorder^ security, and. civility, which are 
the result of equal laws. Some of these I have 
noticed elsewhere; f and shall now take leave 



/l * Vide Leland, v. iii. p. 88. 

t Vide Clia]!. On the progress of the Reformation. 
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of this subject by observing that in the island of 
Tpry, in the county of Donegal, the inhabitants 
are still, unacquainted with any other law than 
that of the Brehon code They choose their 
chief magistrate from among themselves i: 
and to his mandate, issued from: his throne of 
turf, the people j'ield a cheerful and ready 
obedience. They are perfectly simple in their 
manners, and live as their fathers had done 
three centuries ago^ 
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